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In a purely com- the most. striking 


plimentary sense, the 
statement has often 
been made lately 
that the 


business is 


telephone 


“depression proof.” During 
hard times this has been intended as high 
praise of the stability of the industry, 
which is certainly merited, but there should 
be further explanation of the term. 

If “depression proof” means only that 
the telephone business has always earned 
such large profits that it is protected against 
the effects of a slump, the most experi- 
enced in the business, will dissent, and re- 
ject the compliment. 

For, if safety from depression depended 
the tele- 
“de- 


The big profits are not 


altogether on fat net earnings, 
phone business could not qualify as 


pression proof.” 


there. 
* x * + 
It is “depression proof” to an extent, 
however, in more important ways, which 


were explained by President R. A. Lump- 
kin in his address before the Illinois Tele- 
What makes the tele- 
able to 


phone Association. 


phone business weather severe 


slumps are certain controlling factors 


which are characteristic of most compa- 
nies, namely : 
Economy, hard work, 


ance of modest financial returns, and, above 


cheerful accept- 


all, a deep-rooted sense of responsibility 
To 
these should be added the essential value 


to render good service to the public. 


if telephone service to the public. 

the 
elephone policy, have built up the deserved 
nviable reputation of the 


These principles, which underlie 


industry 


for 


WHY THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS IS 
REALLY “DEPRESSION PROOF” 


safety and stability that have led invest- 
ment houses to use the term “depression 
proof” in speaking of the telephone busi- 
ness. This description will no doubt help 
for the 


past two years have taught investors the 


telephone financing in the future, 


value of putting their money into securi- 
ties which will stand up during a depres- 
sion. 

x* * *k x 


The average telephone company, operat- 


ing on an economical, conservative basis, 
has always found it necessary to keep this 
in mind in both good and bad times. 

Even in prosperous times the telephone 
business has not been burdened with ex- 
cessive revenues, and has had to watch ex- 
penses carefully, so that when the depres- 
sion arrived it was in good training for 
That fact, above 
all, enabled the telephone industry to win 


economical management. 
the medal, “depression proof.” It had been 
in preparation for just such a trial. 

ok x * * 

One point made by President Lumpkin 
deserves the special consideration of all 
telephone interests. That is, that a business 
depression is invariably followed by greatly 
increased demands for more telephone ser- 
vice. Undoubtedly it is only natural that, 
after a year or two of interrupted growth, 
there should be a marked spurt forward to 
recover lost ground. 

Analyzing his study of conditions since 


1900, President Lumpkin said: “One of 


things about it is the 
which 
by 


telephone industry in 


rapid stride 


was made the 
each year immediately following a depres- 
sion. It. would appear that the combined 
growth in the two years—one a depression 
year and the other the year immediately 
following—exceeded to quite some extent 
And all 


this before we learned the lessons of em- 


the normal year-to-year growth. 


ploye sales campaigns! 

“If a business revival is in prospect, it 
is necessary that we prepare now to be in 
readiness for it. I am making no attempt 
to forecast the future, but if history is 
any guide to what we may expect when the 
turn comes, the year immediately follow- 
ing this depression may witness a growth 
in telephones in service twice that of any 
_year in our history. And so I say to you 
now: Prepare for the possibilities.” 

This is sound advice. 

Helping the Farmer. 

In their rabid efforts to stir up hatred 
for the utilities, political radicals always 
describe public service companies as grasp- 
ing corporations whose sole purpose is to 
charge extortionate rates and squeeze the 
last dollar out of their victim-customers. 
Quite a different picture is reported from 
Sparta, Wis., where the Monroe County 
Telephone Co. has asked the state commis- 
sion for permission to increase temporarily 
its discount for prompt payment in order 


to help its farm subscribers who 


have 
been hard bit by the worst drought in 20 
years. 


The telephone company had been realiz- 
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ing 6.6 per cent return on the book value 
of its plant on the existing rates. By 
close figuring the management decided it 
could get by for a while, if an additional 
discount of 35 cents per month over the 
existing discount of 25 cents per month if 
bills are paid before the 15th of the month, 
were allowed the rural subscribers. 

On the basis of 1930 operations if no 
loss of subscribers or other changes 
occurred, this emergency additional dis- 
count will reduce net operating income to 
an amount yielding a return of only 5.7 
per cent return on the 1930 book value. 

The period for the additional discount 
dates from October 1 to May 31, 1932, at 
which time, it is believed, economic con- 
ditions in that section will be so improved 
that such a concession will no longer be 
needed. 

In granting the company’s request, the 
commission observed that it had a statu- 
tory duty to prevent utilities from cutting 
rates so low as to injure the service, impair 
the investment and thereby affect the public 
interest, but that in this case such a peril 
was not threatened. 

The action of the Monroe County com- 
pany should win the approval of its sub- 
scribers and add to its good will. As a 
means, also, of enabling rural subscribers 
to avoid cancelling the service, the plan is 
considered a good business move. 
Telephone Depreciation. 

In reply to a number of inquiries re- 
ceived regarding the new Interstate Com- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, January 
26, 27 and 28, 1932. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel Paxton, Omaha, February 9, 10 and 
11, 1932. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Walleck Hotel, Columbus, 
April 12, 13 and 14. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, April 19, 20 and 21. 





merce Commission depreciation order af- 
fecting telephone property, operating com- 
panies are informed that both the national 
and state associations are preparing to ex- 
tend the assistance needed to comply with 
The vexed 
question of depreciation procedure has been 


the Washington requirements. 


hanging fire so long—nearly eight years— 
that it is natural that its revival at this 
time has caused companies unfamiliar with 
all its complications some anxiety. 

*x* * * * 

For their benefit it may be stated that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
re-affirmed the “straight line’ method of 
accrual, based on the original cost of the 
property, and approved the group basis of 
By September 1, 1932, the 
estimated percentage of rates and support- 


accounting. 


ing data for: the various classes of de- 
preciable property must be filed with the 
state commission for original consideration 
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and recommendation to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which will later 
issue orders to each company for the use 
of the rates specified. 
* * * * 

The rates to be prescribed and the re- 
lated procedure will become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1933. 


was printed in the September 19 issue of 


The recent order—which 


TELEPHONY—provides that for corporate 
ledger and balance sheet purposes the de- 
preciation reserve shall be regarded and 
treated as a single composite reserve, but 
that for purposes of analysis the reserve 
shall be broken down into component parts 
corresponding to the primary accounts 
which include all depreciable property. 

Each company is required, prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, to make an estimate of the 
amount of depreciation reserve required 
to cover the accrued depreciation on its 
property as of that particular date. This 
estimate is also to be broken down by pri- 
mary accounts. 

Telephone association officers say that 
those companies which have been follow- 
ing the suggested accounting rules and 
keeping their accounts according thereto, 
and making use of these depreciation units, 
will have little difficulty in making the 
necessary filings and complying with the 
Washington rules. Operating companies 
which keep in touch with their state as- 
sociations will be kept informed how to 
proceed in time to meet the Interstate 


Commerce Commission requirements. 


America in A World Neighborhood 


Convincing Presentation Before National Convention to Show That America 
is Not Isolated—Welfare of Other Nations Will Be Reflected in Our Own 
Through International Trade—Constructive Policies for World Happiness 


Dr. Frank Bohn, the chief economic 
writer for the New York Times, is re- 
sponsible for this story: 

During the time that Commander Byrd 
was in his winter quarters at the South 
Pole, the New York Times was very much 
interested in that enterprise. It became 
necessary for an editor in New York City 
to talk to one of the assistant editors in 
New Jersey. They tried to get a telephone 
connection again and again and could not 
do it. It seemed evident that the receiver 
was off the hook, and the office needed this 
assistant editor very much. 

Finally one of the men in the New York 
Times office recollected that at a certain 
time on each evening, this assistant editor 


By R. E. Pattison Kline 


talked with Byrd at the South Pole. So 
what did the New York Times do but radio 
Byrd at the South Pole to radio the assist- 
ant editor in New Jersey to put his re- 
ceiver back upon the hook—and in a very 
brief time the assistant editor was in his 
office in New York City. 

The world was thrilled when Lindbergh 
crossed the Atlantic. It was thrilled again 
when those two young men came across 


the Pacific; thrilled again when the Graf _ 


Zeppelin went around the world; and again 
when the entire American continent was 
crossed in a little over 11 hours. The other 
day an airman went 400 and more miles 
an hour. 

The world has become a neighborhood, 


and I want to drive home that fact to your 
minds today, because only as we _ sense 
the relations in which we live—either as 
individuals or small communities or large 
cities or states or nations—can we properly 
order our policies and conduct so that they 
will result in the largest measure of good. 
This matter of understanding our rela- 
tionships to the rest of the world is tre- 
mendously important for the simple fact 
stated in the address by Dr. David Friday 
(TELEPHONY, October 24)—the world has 
become primarily an economic world. 
There are few really political questions 
in the world today. We could go over the 
nations to show how the great problem: 
they are dealing with are almost entirely 
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economic, with an exception here and there. 
The interrelation of the nations has be- 
come almost entirely economic, and such 
political ideas and policies and principles 
as come up are really political in action 
rather than political in nature. 

You will agree with me that if a man 


proceeds on a false premise, he is not going. 


to get a constructive conclusion. If a man 
proceeds in his business or anything else on 
false facts he is likely to reach disaster, 
perhaps, and certainly inconvenience; and 
if a nation proceeds upon fundamentally 
incorrect ideas in its national and inter- 
national policies it is bound to reach 
trouble of lesser or greater magnitude. 

Because this nation has become.a neigh- 
borhood—and vast masses of American 
men and women have not realized that 
fact, many business men have not realized 
it—it is important that we do realize it. 
It is doubly important in a nation that has 
very rapidly, within the last quarter of a 
century, been changing its form of govern- 
ment from one of a representative republic 
to a pure democracy. 

In a pure democracy the people directly 
tell the government what it is supposed to 
do. We hear candidate after candidate, not 
merely in legislatures but in Congress, the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
pledging: “We will vote according to the 
dictates of the people.” As an illustration 
we had in Illinois Mrs. McCormick, run- 
ning for Congress, declaring that she was 
a Dry but that if the people sent her to 
Congress on a wet platform she would vote 
wet, regardless of her own political con- 
victions. 

If these men determining our policies are 
going to follow more and more the ‘in- 
structions by popular votes of their con- 
stituencies, it becomes perfectly evident 
that those constituencies must be tremen- 
dously intelligent if they are going to do 
the right thing. From my point of view 
the whole thing is wrong. I do not think 
it is possible for constituencies to become 
intelligent enough to render judgment upon 
many of these problems—but there is the 
situation. 

There are two very fundamental ideas 
that American people are continually being 
taught which are wrong; and if they are 
wrong, then that error in understanding 
certainly is going to produce error in pol- 
icies, activities and processes of govern- 
mental and private action. 

One of those errors is represented by 
Dr. Frank Bohn when, before the Execu- 
tives Club of Chicago a couple of years 
ago, he declared that the United States 
could wage war endlessly upon her own 
natural resources. Former Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield in a book quotes from 
an address by Colonel Harley V. Ferguson, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., to the effect 
that there were about 200 commodities in 
the last war respecting which our situation 
was at some time critical. 

Then he goes on to say that there are at 
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least 30 raw materials which we possess 
so little of, or absolutely none of, that we 
would be facing disaster if war or some- 
thing else should shut us off from them. 
Some of them are: Antimony, camphor, 
chromium, coffee, cork, graphite, hides, 
jute, manganese, nickel, nux vomica, potas- 
sium, quinine, rubber, tungsten and van- 
adium. 

Another one of the ideas that particu- 
larly at the present moment has been re- 
born is this idea of the splendid isolation 
of the United States. Dr. Friday showed 

















“It Is for the Business Men of America 

and of the Rest of the World,” Said Mr. 

Kline, “to See That They Carry on Their 

Business in Such a Way That There Will 

Be a Constantly Increasing Standard of 
Social Well-—Being.”’ 


that economically we are not isolated from 
the rest of the world. 

Certainly politically we have never had 
that splendid isolation about which our 
orators have liked to talk. We never have 
had any splendid political isolation in this 
country. The only possible foundation for 
that is that we never until quite recently 
have ever sat definitely in 
abroad in order to settle 
political questions. 

Let us quickly see what the truth is 
about our political isolation. 

It was only a few years after we became 
a nation that we had the war with England 
known as “The War of 1812.” While most 
of us were taught that this war was caused 
by the impressment of American sailors by 
the British, yet the important purpose was 
that it was to serve notice upon Great 


conferences 
some of these 


Britain and the rest of the world that: 


American goods would be sold in any port 
of the world. We said, “No, we would 
not be isolated from the rest of the world.” 

Let us go back to 1823, when President 
Monroe announced the Monroe Doctrine. 
It was certainly political. It stated to the 


Holy Alliance, and other nations -in 
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Europe: “You keep out of the Western 
Hemisphere.” And they have. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine has had its political and its 
economic consequences upon American life 
and upon world life ever since. 

It has been attacked. England and Ger- 
many both wanted to contest it, but for- 
tunately for us at those times both coun- 
tries had difficulties which kept them from 
really contesting the Monroe Doctrine. 

Then came the Civil War. Those of us 
who know the history of the Civil War 
know that isolation did not exist. President 
Lincoln laid an embargo on the southern 
cotton exports. Many mills in England 
shut down, and England came 
recognizing the Confederacy. 

Twenty years ago a little island was in 
trouble. A U. S. battleship, the Maine, 
was blown up. Emotionalism took hold of 
the people and they said “Fight with 
Spain.” We did, and as a result our bor- 
ders were flung clear across to the Orient. 
Today the Philippine Islands are not only 
a domestic problem but they are an inter- 
national problem. As another result of 
that war very largely, America gained su- 
perior rights of influence in the Caribbean. 
Isolated? Not a bit! 

Then there was an uprising in China 
known as the Boxer Uprising. It amused 
me very much during the world war to 
hear men say we must never send soldiers 
out of the Continent. We had done it be- 
fore. American soldiers marched side by 
side with English and other soldiers to put 
down the Boxer uprising. Like other 
nations we demanded an indemnity, and we 
got it. 

Then we said to China: “If you educate 
a certain number of your young men in 
our schools, we will cancel part of the 
indemnity.” It was done. More than one 
Chinese has declared that the revolution 
which produced a republic in China was 
due largely to the fact of Chinese young 
men being educated in American univer- 
sities. 


near to 


Then you will remember, as an outcome 
of conditions in China, that one of the most 
brilliant secretaries of state which we have 
had in this country brought about what 
was known as the “Open Door Policy” in 
China—-that all nations should have equal 
rights of economic activity in China. Again 
an absolute denial of our economic isolation. 

And then came 1914. In this discussion 
as to what America’s attitude and relation- 
ship to the rest of the world should be, 
that magnificent man, George Washington, 
has been quoted again and again to the 
effect that the United States should have 
no entangling alliances with Europe. 

I just wish you would go back to your 
copies of George Washington’s “Farewell 
Address,” and find out what he did say, 
because he never said anything of the sort. 
What he did say was that he believed this 
nation should have no permanent alliances 
with Europe and that we should trust to 
temporary alliances in cases of emergency. 
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But that is not the point to which I 
wanted to call your attention. 

George Washington made a prophecy 
about future America in that address. It 
was about 148 years before the test of that 
prophecy came. George Washington said 
that he believed that if the United States 
organized itself properly and developed 
itself, the time would come when it could 
compel any warring nation or nations to 
respect its neutrality. Was Mr. Wilson 
able to compel respect for our neutrality 
in the war of 1914? Not for one moment! 

The only reason why we fought Ger- 
many was because she refused certain con- 
ditions of ours with repect to the conduct 
of the war, and to our neutrality. If any- 
one thinks that we went into the war of 
1914 to save the world for democracy, re- 
member what George Harvey said when he 
was ambassador to London. He said we 
went in it to save our own skins. There is 
no doubt about that. 

I could read to you from German sources 
and other sources to prove that if we had 
stayed out of that war and Germany had 
won it, there would have been a pretty 
“how-do-you-do” in this country after- 
wards. But never mind that. That estab- 
lishes the fact that this isolation theory is 
purely a myth. 

As a result of that war—Dr. Friday 
spoke of that—most tremendous changes 
have come into this country. We were a 
debtor nation before the war. We have be- 
come the great creditor nation of the 
world. Fundamentally, we are a creditor 
nation because, as Dr. Friday said, of this 
fact of scientific invention and develop- 
ment. The fact is, it took the war to bring 
about this situation. 

It might have been a quarter of a cen- 
tury before it would have occurred without 
the war; and because of our constantly 
increasing wealth, every year until recently 
we have become a greater and greater 
creditor nation, and certainly that denies 
our economic isolation. 

In round numbers, what is the situation? 
The allied nations owe us 11 billions of 
dollars on allied debts and there is a most 
earnest discussion going on as to whether 
the allied debts should be cancelled entirely 
or in part. If I remember my economic his- 
tory correctly, after the Napoleonic Wars 
England was in the same position that the 
United States is in today. 

She was the great creditor nation of the 
world. Her allies owed her money, and 
she said: “We will not cancel.” She did 
cancel practically every dollar of that in- 
debtedness except a very nominal sum 
which she got from Austria. It is certain 
that the payment or the non-payment of 
that 11 billion dollars of indebtedness is 
going to be a tremendous influence upon 
the economic life of this country and of 
the world. 

Besides this Allied indebtedness, accord- 
ing to a report of the Department of Com- 
merce of this country just a few days ago, 
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we have made loans, private and otherwise, 
to the rest of the world, of 15% billions of 
dollars. So today, considering not at all 
the question of interest, in principal sum 
the world owes the United States 26% 
billions of dollars. If that is not economic 
involvement I don’t know what it is. And 
if we think that an indebtedness of such a 
huge sum of money to the United States 
does not have some bearing upon our inter- 
national economic and political relations, 
then we are very ignorant. 

Therefore, it behooves us, when we are 
considering this question of payment of the 
Allied debts, the question of world pros- 











Get the Work Habit. 

The man who has permitted his brain 
to become rusty with enforced inactivity 
should get into the work habit at the 
earliest possible moment by returning to 
school or by pursuing some form of 
rigid mental training. 

Mental alertness and efficiency come 
from continued and progressive activity. 
—Dr. Charles E. Benson. 














perity, to ask ourselves if in this world 
neighborhood, where we cannot live and 
cannot carry on our activities without in- 
fluencing others, without their influencing 
us, just exactly what we should do, what 
our policy should be, political and economic. 

I should ask myself and we should ask 
ourselves, without emotionalism and with- 
out sentimentality, where the truth of the 
situation lies, regardless of what the poli- 
tician might say, and insist that those 
policies shall be carried out that shall bring 
not only to America but to the whole world 
a return to prosperity, and increasing 
prosperity. 

If I remember world trade increases, 
every 15 to 25 years it doubles. It used to 
be every 25 years and now every 15 years. 
That is certainly an important factor. Cer- 
tainly in this world neighborhood, the 
greater the world prosperity the greater 
inevitably must be our prosperity. 

In recent weeks there has been a great 
deal of criticism of President Hoover. I 
do not know how many successful business 
men have said to me again and again: 
“Why doesn’t Hoover pay attention to re- 
viving business at home instead of entan- 
gling us in the affairs of other nations?” 

Well, if you do not care about what the 
prosperity of the rest of the world is, then 
you can snap your fingers at the rest of 
the world. If you do not care about the 
repayment of these 26 billions of dollars, 
and the payment of interest on them, you 
can snap your fingers and say, “Let us stay 
within our own borders.” 

But we want foreign trade. There is no 
such thing as foreign trade without selling 
back and forth. 
the world gets upon a basis of prosperity, 
the sooner the foreign trade is going to 
continue. 


Therefore, the sooner _ 
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In 1927 our foreign trade ran aroun 
900 million dollars. Our balance oi 
trade, favorable to us, was half a billion 
stated in round numbers. If anythin; 
President Hoover has done can assist Ger 
many, England and France to get upo: 
a favorable economic basis so that trad: 
can be started again, I think it is of vasi 
importance to us. 

He has been particularly critized with 
reference to his engagement in an attempt 
to settle the Chinese-Japanese question, by 
those sentimentalists and the politicians 
who have not the courage to change their 
point of view. Let me tell you, whether 
American men and women understand it 
or not, the fight against the League of Na- 
tions was not a fight against the League 
itself half as much as it was a fight 
against Woodrow Wilson. 

The League has never been properly 
judged and tested by the American people 
upon adequate information and collection 
of facts. I know what I am talking about 
because I have discussed the League pro 
and con over a large part of this country. 

Just to illustrate: I was in Skowhegan, 
Maine, lecturing. I made the statement 
that I didn’t care; I was not particularly 
afraid of America joining the League be- 
cause a unanimous vote was necessary in 
the League, except in some certain parlia- 
mentary matters, before any policy could 
be carried out; and I did not see how 
America could be injured when our one 
vote “No” could kill any major proposition 
that came up before the League. 

A lawyer afterwards said to me: “I 
liked your lecture very much, but you 
are mistaken about the unanimous vote in 
the League.” 

“You are accustomed to interpret lan- 
guage,” I said. “I will read Article V, 
and let you interpret it.” 

I read it, and he said, “I guess that 
means unanimous decision.” 

There has been objection to our repre- 
sentative, Mr. Gilbert, sitting in the coun- 
cil of the League because he was invited 
not by a unanimous vote but by a major- 
ity vote. The League, however, says that 
such an invitation is a parliamentary mat- 
ter. That is a matter, however, which the 
World Court may have to rule on. 

Therefore, it becomes extremely impor- 
tant to realize that the United States is 
a world neighborhood, and this neighbor- 
hood is going to grow smaller and smaller. 
Do not forget that. This very scientific 
development which Dr. Friday has said is 
the guarantee of our domestic prosperity 
in the future, is going right on to make a 
smaller and smaller world, as to human 
contacts, every five or ten years. 

‘Several years ago I made the statement 
rather jocularly that the time would come 
when, making due allowance for the dif- 
ference in time, a New York man could 
eat his breakfast in New York, fly to Lon- 
don, do business over the luncheon table, 
come back to New York, eat dinner and 
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eo to the theater with his wife. They all 
laughed, of course, but a naval officer de- 
clared not long ago that planes would be 
going 600 miles an hour. They have done 
400 miles an hour already. That bears me 
out in my prophecy, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Dunwoodie, vice-president of Amer- 
ican Airways, said that in 1931 there would 
be 500 million miles of air travel in the 
United States. I remember the day when 
we laughed at Darius Green and his flying 
machine. The trouble with us is that in 
much of our thinking we are living in the 
days of Darius Green and his flying ma- 
chine rather than keeping our minds open, 
and growing, to these very great changes 
that are taking place in this world. 

Think Abreast of the Times. 

Every year this world is going to grow 
smaller. Just think of the romance and 
the marvel of my sitting in my room 
listening to a speech by Lloyd George! 
The world is getting smaller. Lloyd George 
talks to me just as well as my wife does 
to her neighbors when they are standing 
on their back steps. Men in New York 
and London are carrying on their busi- 
ness affairs by telephone in a few seconds, 
making their contracts and so on. Shall 
we not realize that in this tremendous 
shrinkage of physical distances of the 
world, there must come very significant 
changes in all of our economic relations ? 

In addition to these 30 products, which 
our navy tells us that we have not even 
enough of, with respect to some of them, 
to satisfy peace-time demands, and many 
of which we do not have at all and have 
to get them abroad, let me give you just 
a few figures to indicate how much we 
draw upon the world for other resources 
of which we have not an adequate amount. 
If they were cut off, it would be tre- 
mendously disastrous to our economic de- 
velopment. 

Shellac is one of the things we have 
practically none of, and we imported re- 
cently 24,500,000 pounds. These are not the 
very latest figures but they illustrate the 
point. Jute, which we must get from 
abroad, 450,000 tons. Rubber comes entirely 
from abroad; we use 80 per cent of the 
world’s supply of rubber. 

Widening of American Interests. 

You can imagine what might happen if 
we were completely cut off for any period 
of time from rubber from abroad. The 
result, of course, has been that American 
interests have been going outside to guar- 
antee our rubber supply. Mr. Ford has 
gone to Brazil and Mr. Firestone to 
Liberia. 

That merely complicates our economic 
dependency, although it may seem to sim- 
plify it. Why? If we have these rubber 
supplies somewhere else in the world, and 
there is likely to be war, we have to pro- 
tect our approach to these supplies, and 
this need of protection must influence our 
nav! policy. 


For manufacturing steel of various 
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kinds, we take 40 commodities from 57 dif- 
ferent countries. 

In making tin we must have palm oil. 
There is none in this country, so very re- 
cently we imported 101,750,000 pounds of 
palm oil. We have some nickel in this coun- 
try, but not enough, so we imported 20,000 
tons, mostly from Canada. Our total need in 
1924 was 101 million pelts for leather, 62 
per cent of which were imported. 

Mr. Redfield says that a shoe is a veri- 
table League of Nations; that I couldn't 
have it but for the products brought in 
from the outside world. He quotes the 
Western Electric Co., as I recollect it, to 
show how many different nationalities are 
necessary to produce the instrument which 
you represent, the telephone. 

Tanning materials in this country are 
disappearing very rapidly, and so we have 
had to import since 1927, 350,000 tons. 
Mr. Redfield said there seemed to be no 
chance of increasing the tanning mate- 
rials in this country and that we would 
become more and more dependent for them 
upon the outside. 

Skins for hats, 96,600; carpet wools, 
122,776,000 pounds; raw silk, 390 million 
dollars’ worth, are other items. 

A rather interesting thing that we import 
for the sake of having something we 
want on the breakfast table is one bil- 
lion and a quarter casings for sausage. 

There is the economic picture. President 
Hoover should have something to say for 
the sake of our future economic inde- 
pendence, as far as we can get it, in what 
is happening in China and Japan. We have 
a trade over there of a billion dollars a 
year, and that ought to be protected. I 
do not know how many million dollars 
we have loaned to China and Japan. 

President Hoover ought to be interested 
in keeping Germany on her feet, if he can. 
There are nearly four billion dollars of 
American investment in Germany. 

Our Relations with Canada. 

The politician ought not to be the only 
one to determine the question of what our 
relations to Canada should be with re- 
spect to tariff. She has been our best 
customer, and the thing should be deter- 
mined entirely upon a purely economic ba- 
sis of the best arrangement for both coun- 
tries for the prosperity of both. Person- 
ally I am not so afraid of high tariffs, but 
they must not be too high. 

Mr. Donham, dean of Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, says, in 
his book, “Business Adrift,” that as he 
studied this problem, he was forced to the 
policy of protection. Free trade proceeds 
on the basis that what a country can do 
best it ought to do, and not do anything 
else; and to let some other countries do 
those things that they can do best. Let 
us see, if this principle were applied to 
Canada and the United States, what would 
happen. 

Canada certainly can produce wheat 
cheaper than we can, except in the Pan- 
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handle, and according to some of our best 
agricultural economists, will continue to 
produce it cheaper than we can. What 
does free trade mean? Wiping out entire- 
ly the wheat industry of the country. 

We need a tariff that will protect; a 
policy that will compel a nation, as far 
as it can, to make itself economically in- 
dependent of the rest of the world and 
then with respect to those products for 
which it is dependent upon others, adjust in 
such a manner as shall bring the largest de- 
gree of prosperity to both nations or to 
the entire world. 

America unquestionably has a leadership 
which few nations in the world’s history 
have had in the past, unless it be England. 
As a good neighbor we have not failed to 
do our duty. 

Now and then Europeans, in this world 
neighborhood talk out loud in meeting. 
constantly charging that we are thoroughly 
materialistic; that we have no art, no fine 
sense, no appreciation of the beautiful. | 
protest all of their charges; but after all, 
I think one of the greatest tests of char- 
acter is that of just what a man does with 
his wealth; and what a nation does with 
its wealth. 

As far as I read the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, I find no condemnation of wealth 
itself: but I find a great deal said as to 
what a man does with his wealth, and how 
he acquires his wealth. 

Pouring Out of American Wealth. 

Just think how this American wealth 
has poured itself out into this world 
neighborhood in order that the world 
neighborhood might be sweeter and a hap- 
pier and a more beautiful place in which 
te live. At the time of the disaster in 
Tokyo we poured it out; in the famine in 
China, in Russia, in the Near East. You 
know that we sent over to the Near East 
over 100 million dollars in actual goods 
and money to help conditions there? 

The Rockefeller Foundation is improv- 
ing the world neighborhood health by dis- 
tributing funds abroad, establishing one 
of the finest hospitals in China that the 
world has known. 

China is capable of being raised in the 
scale of manufactured goods 300 times. 
Let us look into the future a little bit. 

Not interested in what happens to China? 
Japan is in much the same condition Eng- 
land is. She has scarcely enough to feed 
herself. She must bring in raw materials, 
manufacture them and send them out; and 
Japan wants the first say upon the nat- 
ural resources in China. 

It is important that while we do not do 
the wrong thing, we open our eyes to that 
tremendous possibility of market in China. 
American films are increasing our trade 
over there very rapidly. 

It is important, if in some way or other, 
we can increase the buying power that has 
beén destroyed by the fall of the price 
of silver in India and elsewhere. It is im- 


portant to me right here in Chicago, be- 
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cause I cannot have the largest prosperity 
except the nation has the largest prosper- 
ity, and the national prosperity is  tre- 
mendously involved in the prosperity of 
the rest of the world. 

Lastly I want to state another thing that 
I believe redounds greatly to the credit of 
the American nation. 

In a talk which I have given a great 
many times, which I call “What Do You 
Think When You Think?” I lay down a 
constructive program of thinking. One of 
the points in that program is the develop- 
ment of the power of imagination. 

Back there in Old Testament times, one 
of the great teachers declared that where 
there is no vision the people perish. I just 
want to show that this has been proved 
true again and again. 

This thing of vision means two things. 
First, the ability to project ourselves into 
the future to see what kind of a world 
we are going to have 25 or 50 years hence, 
provided things continue as they are, and 
then how we can change things as they 
are today to make conditions 25, 50, 75 
years hence, better than they are today. 
How much of that change can be brought 
about I do not know. Sometimes, as I 
study history, I wonder whether it is pos- 
sible to teach any given day and genera- 
tion the truth that it must build in such 
a way as to avoid disaster in the future. 

There was a time when the French Rev- 
olution could have been avoided, but that 
was not when Necker was called to 
straighten out the finances of France: 
there was a time when the Civil War could 
have been avoided, but not when the Mis- 
souri Compromise was passed; there was 
a time when the war of 1914 could have 
been avoided, but that was not the time 
when Earl Gray was rushing around fever- 
ishly in the attempt to get the statesmen 
of the world to stop an avalanche which 
already had started with tremendous mo- 
mentum.. But we have to try to do that 
thing, to build today so that tomorrow 
shall avoid the disaster. 

Another important thing, is to build the 
imagination so that you and I shall have 
the power to put ourselves in the other 
man’s place. I do not think there are many 
things more difficult than this thing of 
putting ourselves in the other man’s place. 

When problems arise between nations let 
us see if we can put ourselves in their 
place and understand them and see that 
they understand us, because only by under- 
standing in this world neighborhood or any 
other neighborhood can happiness be pro- 
duced. 

Out of understanding can grow good 
will, and the man who is doing the great- 
est disservice in the world today—I don’t 
care whether he is in a company, in a vil- 
lage, in a city, in a state, in a nation, in 
the world—is the man who is not work- 
ing for good will. That man who says 
one thing, proclaims one idea, is guilty of 
one act that produces hatred among peo- 
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Revenues and Sales Responsibility. 

A growing business needs growing 
revenues. Our revenues increase with 
sound sales—sales of new service to new 
customers who need it—sales of more 
service to old customers who are not 
yet realizing on the telephone’s full 
worth. 

I do not overlook our sales organiza- 
tions when I repeat that our services 
are sO many, and our public so large, 
that no one small group can sell them 
all. Plans may be made; team-work 
may be organized; but the final respon- 
sibility rests on all of us. 

Company revenue, however desirable, 
is only one product of employe sales. 
No one of us can share in this activity 
without growing in knowledge of the 
telephone business and becoming a 
broader-minded, more valuable employe. 
—M. B. Jones, President, New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston, 
Mass. 








ple; that man is not only the tragic man in 
history but that man is the one against 
whom the greatest blame for future dis- 
aster will rest. 

I think America has taken an advanced 
position in this matter of creating good 
will in this world neighborhood, but I 
plead with you business men to continue 
these efforts because the business of Amer- 
ica rests with you; not only the business 
of America, but the social and moral wel- 
fare of America rests with you. 

As a great Methodist bishop stated on 
one occasion, we have seen three sky lines 
in the world. One has been the dome, 
representing the government, and govern- 
ment has completely failed to solve the 
problems of society; another is the spire, 
representing the church, and it has utterly 
failed to solve the problems of society; 
“Now,” he said, “there is a new sky line in 
the world. It is the skyscraper, and it 
represents the business man.” It is for the 
business men of America and of the world 
to see that they carry on their business in 
such a way that there will be a constantly 
increasing standard of social well being. 

I cannot tell you how keenly interested 
I was a couple of years ago, in reading 
Merle Thorpe’s words in “The Nation’s 
which he said that while 
nothing was said specifically about it, yet 
at the last meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce there was unquestionably a 
sense that American men of business must 
run their business, not half so much for 
personal profit, but as a social responsibil- 
ity for the good of all. 

You may call that ethical; I don’t care 
what you call it. I go into the scientific 
world; and there is law in that world. If 
I want science to serve me successfully, I 
must obey that law. The verdict of his- 
tory is that in human relations there are 
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certain laws that must be obeyed; if ig- 
nored, disaster follows. 

As Gilbert Chesterton said, in an ad 
dress in Chicago several years ago: “ 
man who jumps over a high precipice and 
is dashed to pieces at the bottom is noi 
breaking the law of gravitation; he is 
merely illustrating the law of gravitation.’ 

Hasn’t there been enough economic dis- 
aster, enough pain and suffering through- 
out the history of mankind, to make us 
understand, now that this world of ours 
is shrinking every day, that the safety, 
the prosperity and the happiness of any 
one of us lies not in individual nationalism 
of the wrong kind? Nationalism, yes, just 
as I want to live in a country where I have 
a right as an individual to live, not in any 
kind of government which is going to dic- 
tate to me exactly everything I shall do. 

I realize that there is no such thing 
as a self-made man, about which we talk 
so much, one of the lies that people be- 
lieve; there never was and never will be 
a self-made man. Everything I am, every 
possession I have, everything I have 
gained, I have gained out of those things 
which society created long before I came 
into it. Therefore, I have a responsibility 
to contribute something to society so that 
for the next child that comes along there 
shall be a larger supply than there was 
when I came along. 

And so with nations. Nationalism of 
the right kind is good, but a nationalism 
that teaches that we will settle our Amer- 
ican problems in any way we see fit—non- 
sense! No, we won't. If we are wise, 
we won't. We will settle them in relation 
to the interests of us all. You cannot turn 
around today or tomorrow or the next 
day but what a happening somewhere in 
the rest of the world is going to influence 
you. 

In 1914, on the 28th day of July, a 
young man shot the heir apparent to the 
Austrian throne. There were a few lines 
in the newspaper. The vast majority of 
American citizens said, “Another man and 
monarchy gone.” Yet that shot which 
killed the heir apparent to the Austrian 
throne, as Mr. Coolidge said in one of his 
addresses, will cost the United States 100 
billions of dollars. 

There is a tremendous increase in the 
way of social happiness and well being 
ahead in the world if the world can tread 
the right path. 

This story comes to me authoritatively: 
One fall, when the wheat was maturing 
very late—and the wheat up in Alberta 
grows very tall—there was a farmér and 
his wife who had a very delicate child 
about 2% years old. That child was the 
very apple of their eye. They thought 
nothing, lived nothing but for that child. 
One afternoon the father came home, and 
failing to find the child in the house asked: 
“Mary, where is the boy?” 

“Why, he was around playing a few 
moments ago. He must be outside.” 
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The father went out. The child was not 
to be seen. He hunted in several outbuild- 
ings of the farm; not there. Hunted again; 
not there. The wife was hunting by that 
time; not there. Immediately the fear 
seized his heart, that the child had wan- 
dered not far away into the tall wheat. 
The father and mother began immediately 
to search, one going in one direction and 
the other in another; but they could not 
find him. Darkness began to come on 
rapidly, and the father said, “I will run 
to some of the neighbors for help.” 

In a comparatively short time they had 
about 12 or 15 neighbors, with lighted lan- 
terns, hunting for the child: They kept 
on searching, everybody for himself— 
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searching, searching, searching. No child. 

Finally, about 3 o’clock in the morning, 
when it had become very cold, one of the 
younger men said: “Here, men, we are 
doing it all wrong. Let us join hands 
and go up and down through the wheat, 
and then maybe we can find the child.” 

So they joined hands. Very soon they 
came across him, but he was dead. He had 
evidently died from fright or cold. You 
can imagine the father’s cry and his grief 
when he said: “My God, why didn’t we 
join hands sooner !” 

We shall have ‘happiness, we shall have 
prosperity, we shall have beauty, we shall 
have progress, if all of us can join hands 
and properly move on toward our goal. 


Avoid Rate Fight in Printers 


Telegraph Companies and A. T. & T. Co. Center Competitive 
Efforts on Efficiency—Bases of Charges Differ—Additional 
Business Results in More Employment in Several Concerns 


There is no question of a rate war be- 
tween the Bell System and the telegraph 
companies in the inauguration of rival 
printer services to serve the entire United 
States, spokesmen for the companies stated 
on November 28. It is rather a question of 
selling one or the other service to prospect- 
ive customers. 

To obviate the necessity of having two 
printers in each office in order to be able 
to make a connection with every other 
printer in the country, a single nation-wide 
printer exchange would be necessary. As 
this is illegal under the present laws, the 
rival systems have been created, and the 
Western Union-Postal Telegraph group, on 
the one hand, and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph group, on the other, thus have 
the problem of securing clients for its par- 
ticular system to the other’s exclusion. 

A telegraph official estimated on Novem- 
ber 28 that the relation of printer business 
to the entire telegraph business was only 
about 4 per cent. He viewed this type of 
service as merely one of the varied com- 
munications methods which the telegraph 
companies provide for the public. 

The type of service offered by the Bell 
System and the telegraph companies is 
identical insofar as operating character- 
istics are concerned. Users of one or the 
other service provide their own operators, 
who need only to be skillful typewriter 
operators. 

The Bell System schedule of rates is 
cheaper for short distances and more ex- 
pensive for long distances than the sched- 
ules of the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies, which are identical, 
a study of the announced figures indicates. 

The telegraph companies ask twice the 
usual ten-word telegraph rate for a three- 
minute telegraph printer connection and 
one-third more for each additional minute. 

For instance, in New York City the rate 
for three minutes would be 40 cents and 


13% cents for each additional minute. In 
three. minu‘es a fast operator can send 150 
to 180 words, an ordinary operator 100 
words. But in the telegram, costing 20 
cents, only ten words can be sent. Fora 
San Francisco telegram, ten words can be 
sent from New York for $1.20, while a 
three-minute printer connection will allow 
transmission of 100 to 180 words for $2.40. 

The Bell System rates provide for a five- 
minute local connection for 20 cents and 
an additional 20 cents for any fraction of 
five minutes thereafter. For long-distance 
connections the charge will be 50 cents for 
50 miles, 90 cents for 150 miles, $2.60 for 
1,000 miles and 20 per cent of the toll for 
five minutes added each minute over the 
first five minutes. There is also required 
a monthly guarantee of a certain amount. 

Thus the rates are not strictly compara- 
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ble, inasmuch as the time and efficiency 
elements play important parts in each case. 
It is up to the customers to estimate their 
requirements and make the decision. 

In the case of each group the selling 
efforts started to win a lion’s share of the 
new type of business offered are of un- 
usual vigor and the rivalry is expected t 
remain intense. 

The joint telegraph-printer service of the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph com- 
panies, to be known as the “timed wire” 
service, was inaugurated December 1. The 
9,059 telegraph-printer customers of the 
two companies, with about 11,000 telegraph 
writers in their offices, were interconnected 
at the opening of business on Tuesday of 
this week. 

The rival service arranged by the Bell 
system was opened to the 
November 21. 

The telegraph companies distributed to 
customers a joint directory listing by states 


public on 


and cities all offices having the telegraph 
printers of either or both companies. 
Nearly 10,000 business offices throughout 
the country having the telegraph printers 
of both companies are listed. 

The major telegraph offices of each sys 
tem have been connected by trunk lines in 
all locations where such lines were neces- 
sary in the exchange of communications. 

Officials of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. said that their new teletype- 
writer service would make possible the 
reemployment of about 1,500 former em- 
ployes. It had created an increased de- 
mand for printers manufactured by the 
Teletype Corp. and for teletypewriter ex- 
change switchboards manufactured by the 
Western Electric Co. In addition, there 
are installaion, operating, sales, and com- 
mercial jobs. This increase in employment 
is greater than expected because sales have 
been more rapid than anticipated. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Improved Method of Handling WH Party Reports Favorably Re- 
ceived—Reduces Delay from Time of Report to Completion of 
Call or Report—Increases Per Cent Handled Within Five Minutes 


By Mrs. Mayme WorkMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


One of the outstanding changes in the 
new toll operating practice is the handling 
of WH party reports. According to the 
new practice, if, upon answering a record- 
ing signal, the CLR operator is told by a 
customer that he has been called by a dis- 
tant city and is ready to talk, she requests 
him to hold the line, reaches the point-to- 
point operator at the distant office, and 
gives the report to her, informing her that 
the called party is waiting at his telephone. 
She.then cuts out of the connection and 
proceeds with other work. 

The operator at the distant office after 
locating the original ticket, gives a report 


of “Ready” to the calling station and sees 
that conversation starts. 

Before the present practice of handling 
WH party reports was made effective. 
many service complaints were received due 
to the delay from the time the called party 
reported himself ready to talk to the com- 
pletion of the call. 

The present practice of leaving word on 
person-to-person calls which involves ask- 
ing the called party to notify a particular 
operator when he is ready to talk, aids in 
routing reports of all kinds to the proper 
position in the originating office and in lo- 


cating the original ticket. It also gives a 
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personal touch to the service which no 

doubt is pleasing to the customer. 

Before the present practice of handling 
WH party reports was adopted, state-wide 
trials of the practice were made in co- 
operation with the Southern New England 
and Indiana Bell companies. It was found 
that the average interval from report of 
WH to conversation or report was 6.7 
minutes. Under the present practice this 
time has been reduced to 2.2 minutes. The 
per cent handled within five minutes under 
the old practice was 53 while under the 
new practice the per cent is 95. 

The present practice saves about 28 sec- 
onds per WH in operator time, with a loss 
of about 28 seconds per WH in circuit 
time. However, the value of the operator 
and equipment savings exceed the value of 
the circuit time lost for the average haul. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Is it a new ruling that toll operators 
give their number when leaving word 
on a call? 

2. What three items are necessary on each 
toll call filed? 

3. When do night rates come into effect? 

4. A call placed station-to-station collect 
is not completed on the first attempt 
because both called and calling party re- 
fuse to pay for the call. Does this 
change the classification of the call? 
Is it subject to a report charge? 

5. Is it correct to say, “42 is a prepay 
coin box’? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 28. 





Directors of Nebraska Association 
Discuss Convention Program. 
Directors of the Nebraska ‘leiephone 

Association, at a meeting held in Lincoln 

on November 17, fixed the dates for the 

1932 annual convention for February 9, 10 

and 11, at Omaha. The meetings will be 


held in the Paxton Hotel, which will also 
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be general headquarters for the association, 
guests and members. 

Secretary George M. Kloidy submitted 
an outline of a program that is calculated 
to give 2% days of addresses and demon- 
strations for the consideration and enjoy- 
ment of members, and this was adopted. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has agreed to send out one of its leading 
engineers and executives to supply the ad- 
dress for the opening night. Secretary 
Kloidy has lines out for other leading men 
in the industry, and will be able within a 
few weeks to announce the greater part 
of the program. 

A number of matters of prime interest 
to companies and their managers and em- 
ployes will be up for discussion. The con- 
tinued multiplication of power lines and 
their construction on highways still makes 
acute the question of inductive interference, 
and it is planned to have demonstration 
equipment at the convention which will 
make plain the nature of the problem and 
how it can be successfully solved. 

The farmers’ unions in various counties 
of the state are still passing resolutions, 
either demanding a 25 per cent reduction in 
rates for farm service or else suggesting to 
the companies that a substantial reduction 
ini rates be made as a part of their cher- 
ished program of maintaining public rela- 
tions. 

The state union is scheduled to meet in 
January, and it is expected to continue the 
agitation. It has but 17,000 members in-a 
state of 128,000 farms, and its influence is 
not far-reaching, but its nagging away 
on the proposal, repeatedly stated by rail- 
way commissioners as utterly unfair and 
impractical, keeps the situation in a dis- 
turbed state. 

Where telephone company representa- 
tives have been sent out to present the 
facts showing how the companies are cut- 
ting corners in order to get enough to pay 
expenses and meet other obligations and 
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where they stress service and not cost as 
the measure, they have been able to satisfy 
all but the professional agitators and radi- 
cals. 

This situation is certain to come up for 
discussion and an exchange of experiences 
at the state convention, although it is pos- 
sible that by that time improved conditions 
on the farms will have lessened its impor- 
tance as a business problem. Although 
wheat, corn, hogs and fat cattle have ad- 
vanced materially in prices within the past 
few weeks, farmers are marketing much 
less than usual at this time of the year, 
and there is a general holding of all of 
them for the better prices they believe, 
and are told by market experts, will be 
realized later in the winter. 


Iowa Association Completes Series 
of District Meetings. 

The Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, has conducted 15 dis- 
trict meetings this fall. They were held 
as follows: September 28, West Liberty; 
September 29, Mt. Pleasant; September 30, 
Chariton; October 1, Creston; October 2, 
Story City; October 5, Sidney; October 6, 
Harlan; October 7, Ida Grove; October 8, 
Orange City; October 9, Emmetsburg; 
November 2, Fort Dodge; November 3, 
Mason City; November 4, Decorah; No- 
vember 5, Dyersville, and November 16, 
Eldora. 

At each of these meetings the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. put on a dem- 
onstration showing the inductive effects of 
an electric line on parallel telephone lines. 
The demonstrations and lectures were 
given by H. H. Carl, foreign wire rela- 
tions supervisor, and F. H. Foster, trans- 
mission inspector. 

The demonstration equipment consisted 
of a miniature three-phase power line about 
25 feet in length, strung on poles about two 
feet high. This line paralleled a miniature 
two-wire telephone line. The telephone 




















The District Meeting and Traffic Conference of the lowa Independe nt Telephone Associaton at Ida Grove Was One of the Successful 


Meetings of the Fall Series. 
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INDIAN SUMMER RETROSPECT 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I wonder if there is any country in the world that does not have Indian | 
Summer? If there is, I feel sorry for the folks living there, for they are 
surely missing the finest time of the year. 

It must be with a sense of satisfaction that Mother Nature looks over 
the thousands of acres of soil which have nourished grain, vegetable, fruit 
and flower during the spring and summer days. The soil has performed its 
yearly task, and now Mother Nature bids it rest, promising to send several 
white, snowy blankets to cover it, some of little Jack Frost’s freezy nips as 





habits of those she feeds so well. 


etc., and stores them away. 
and get their share. 


her rest for a while. 
growing food for her family. 


of life arrives for them. 








a tonic, and many nice pattering, penetrating rains for drinks. 

The trees have gladly shaken off their rich, golden brown gala dresses 
at her bidding, and are now ready for a fine winter rest. 
crackling sound is the tread, leap and patter of certain little brown-coated ani- 
mals in search of nut and grain foods which they know are now hidden beneath 
the brown, leafy coverlet spread on the ground. 


Indian Summer days are passing. 
bare—just as soon as man finishes gathering up the grains, vegetables, fruits, 
The little brown animals know they must hurry 
Perhaps this is the reason some of them fail to keep 
under cover from man’s ever-watchful eye. 

As these Indian Summer days draw to a close, Mother Nature will take 
How quietly and well she has done her work of 


I wonder how many folks there are in the world today who have reached 
the Indian Summer time of their lives—are ready for it? 
panies tell us that when the evening shadows of life lengthen and Indian Sum- 
mer time comes for many, many folks, they have no harvest of their own 
to enjoy, and so are obliged to accept the help of others. 

| However, future generations must do better. 
| Young folks entering business life, today, are so much better prepared for 
their start than those before them. There is good reason to believe that many, 
many of them will have a bountiful harvest when the Indian Summer time 


Morac: Begin preparing for harvest time in planting time. 


That occasional faint 


Mother Nature knows the 


Soon Mother Nature’s table will be 


Insurance com- 


We do not doubt it. 
But how can they do otherwise? 








line was connected through amplifiers to a 
loudspeaker, so that the inductive effects in 
the telephone line could be plainly heard by 
the audience. 

The demonstration equipment was so con- 
structed and arranged that most of the 
conditions met in the field were duplicated, 
the cause of the trouble shown and the 
remedies applied. Some of these effects 
were results of good and poor line wave 
shape, electric and magnetic induction 
effects and effects of an accidental ground 
on a power circuit. Triple harmonic effects, 
results of single-phase power taps from a 
three-phrase power system and the effect 
of power line transposition. 

The telephone line effects produced by 
the equipment covered the effects of tree 
grounds, unbalanced taps, high resistance 
joints, the effects of varying lengths of the 
Parallel and of the increased separation of 
the two classes of lines, and the effects of 
telephone transpositions. 

At the second session of each of the 
meetings, there was a round table discus- 
sion of matters of interest to those present. 
At all of the meetings there was discussion 


ot the farm-line troubles that are arising in 
the state, in some cases resulting in a de- 
mand for drastic reduction in rural line 
rates. Ways and means of combating these 
demands were discussed. Copies of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association’s pam- 
phlet “How to Make Your Telephone More 
Useful” were distributed, and also an 
article, “Pertinent Facts Regarding Tele- 
phone Rates.” 

There was a total of 481 men and 549 
women registered at the district meetings. 

The women’s meetings were conducted 
by Miss Anne Barnes, working under the 
auspices of the engineering extension de- 
partment of the Iowa State College. 

At each place arrangements for lunch 
were made, and generally the men and the 
women lunched together and had an oppor- 
tunity to get better acquainted. At two of 
the meetings the attendance was so large 
that the men and women had to be served 
separately. 

This proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful series of district meetings ever held 
by the Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation in its long record of such meetings. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





“Howdy, Buddy, Let’s Stop Ole 
Man Accident!” 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

How’'dy, everybody! I’m sure glad to 
meet all of you an’ I hope that in the 
days to come you an’ I will get ter know 
each other right well. 

You can call me “Jake,” cause that’s what 
everyone else calls me, and I'll call you 
“Buddy,” cause we are “buddies” in the 





me 
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\ 








SLEET 


By “Buck.” 
Thermometer’s ’round thirty-two, 
the sleet’s a-comin’ down an’ stickin’ 
to the wires like glue in country an’ 


in town. 

The wires have a diameter of 
silver-dollar size. The trees look 
just as if it were some fairy para- 
dise. 

But telephone men are a_ bunch 
who don’t appreciate the sleet 


through which they have to crunch. 
They can’t afford to wait until J. 
Pluve shuts off the storm or turns 
it to a flood o’ rain that’s wet but 
nice an’ warm, which makes 
roads all mud. 

Some poles are down, the heavy 
ice was more than they could hold. 
By gum! They cost a fancy price 
in dollars round an’ cold. 

Perhaps you think the toll gals all 
are not so busy now since lines are 
down o’er which they call. But they 
keep tryin’ how the calls they git 
can be put through by ways more 
round-about. By workin’ hard, they'll 
save a few, by some outlandish 


the 


route. 

An’ of all weather, you will find, 
with which the linemen meet, they’d 
ruther have ’most any kind except 
this dog-gone “sleet.” 















greatest industry in the world—the telephone 
industry. From now on, this magazine, 
TELEPHONY, is going to conduct a depart- 
ment devoted to safety in telephone work, 
and yer old friend “Jake” is goin’ to be 
in charge. I’m goin’ to do my best to 
give you fellows lessons in “Safety,” which 
I hope you will all study and observe. 

You and I ‘both know that “Ole Man 
Accident” has been a knockin’ us telephone 
fellers aroun’ for quite a while. I think 
its "bout time that we stopped him. Let’s 
make it just like a big football game, only 
this game has been goin’ on since the ole 
earth started rollin’ roun’ and will continue 
until the ole axis falls to pieces. Here 
are the line-ups of the teams: 


ACCIDENT 


1. Carelessness 
2. Inattention 
3. Haste 

4. Forgetfulness 
5. Ignorance 

6. Inexperience 
7. Foolishness 


SAFETY First 
1. Carefulness 
2. Attention. 
. Caution 
. Good Memory 
. Safety Education 
. Experience 
.Common Sense 
8. Poor Judgment .Good Judgment 
9. Short Cuts . Take Your Time 
10. Poor Attitude 10. Contented Worker 
11. Ole Man Accident 11. Safety First 


ODO ONID uit Ww 


It’s goin’ to be some game, but with 
“Safety First” calling signals and every 
man on our team playin’ his position like 
an “All-American,” why we'll give “Ole 
Man Accident” the worst beatin’ he ever 
received. 

I’m goin’ to be the coach an’ everyone 
of you “buddies” belong on my team. Each 
week ‘I’m goin’ to give you the plays, and 
I’ve scouted enuf of “Ole Man Accident’s” 
games to know almost all of his tricky 
plays. I’m goin’ to show you how to 
smash through his line and smear him 
down before he can get the plays started. 

Next week we’re going to start practice, 
and I want all of you on hand. Each week 


we'll learn new plays and every day we'll 
use them. The first period of the game 
will end December 31, 1932, and when the 
whistle blows I want to see every one of 
my men with a perfect “No accident 
record. 

Before I close, I want you to imagine— 


A leering face all wrinkled with age, 

Two sunken black eyes afire with rage; 

A bald head within which lies a crafty 
brain, 

A brain which creates accidents to cause 
humans pain; 

Two flopping ears which listen with glee 
to accident tales; 

A drooping mouth which 
hears all the details; 

A frog-like, distorted body—eager, quick, 
and alert; 

Clothes ragged and 
filth and dirt; 

From his head to his feet, he’s a horrible 
creature to present. 

Among humans he’s known as “Ole Man 
Accident.” 


smiles as he 


alive with vermin, 


That’s the fellow who'll be callin’ signals 
on the other team. Steer clear of him! 
Don’t let one of his gruesome hands of 
torture bring suffering to you an’ yours! 

I gotta be goin’. See you next week. 
Remember—it’ll be our first practice, and 
we're goin’ to start with a bang that’ll let 
“Ole Man Accident” know he’s on the 
spot. 

Oh, by the way, any time you've got 
anything on your chest, I’d be glad to hear 
from you. Just address it to “Jake the 


Lineman,” care of TELEPHONY. So long! 


The Timely Three-Fold Campaign 
of Florida Company. 
Continuing its three-fold campaign, the 
Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., has 
prepared the additional advertisements 
shown on these pages. The program has 
been outlined to serve three purposes—to 








$° ) of dollars 





Many millions have been invested by our company to give you 
telephone servicc—yet all of this investment is yours to command 
for only a few cents a day 


If you buil: a line to the home of a friend, three blocks away, it 
would cost you more than we would charge you for service for 
five years. And then you could talk to only one party, instead of 
all the telephones in town 


The value to you of telephone service cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents—it is your “most convement necessity ” 











A 


“Four Alarm” 





ls a spectacular thing, but no one wants to be tie victim. When 
fire starts, every minute is valuable—and your :ciephone gets the 
firemen there in a hurry 


If you were unfortunate enough to have only the smallest of fires, 
a few minutes lost would cost you more than your telephone 
would for an entire year Always, your telephone is your “m= 
convenient necessity 
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These Advertisements, Run the First and Second Week in November by the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla., Stress the Great Value and Yet the Low Cost of Service. 
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December 5, 1931. 


hold present subscribers, to show the value 
ot telephone service, and to sell service to 
new subscribers. 

Value as well as economy is stressed, 
and the slogan which the company has 
adopted, “Your Telephone Is Your Most 
Convenient Necessity,” appears on every 
advertisement. In actual size the advertise- 
ments take a space of 634 inches over three 
newspaper columns. 

These were all prepared in Tampa, Fla., 
and mats are sent to the 23 principal news- 
papers throughout the company’s territory. 
They are appearing weekly. The first four 
which were used in October were pub- 
lished in the October 31 issue of 
TELEPHONY, with a detailed description of 
the entire campaign by J. Hartwell Jones, 
director of public relations of the Penin- 
sular company. 

Four more advertisements appeared in 
November, and the last four are appearing 
this month. With reference to the last one, 
Mr. Jones said: 

“You will note that the last advertise- 
ment refers to toll service as well as local 
service, and as it will appear a few days 
before Christmas, we probably will do no 
other Christmas advertising in many of 
our smaller papers.” 








slar 
ice. 








No man wants to climb out of bed at 3 a. m. and poke around the 
garage, looking fora burglar But if you actually see a prowler, 
a telephone call to the Police is all that is necessary 


The cost of your telephone cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, but rather by how difficylt—and costly—it would be to do 
without one it is your “most convenient necessity.” 
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\ package of cigarettes—a cigar—a soft-drink ortwo _ . these 
things cost very little — but they cost more than telephone 
Service, 


Mrs. Housewife, would your husband be willing to give up his 
tobacco? We don’t imagine he would—and we don’t believe that 
he would expect you to give up your telephone. 


It is such a big help in your work. Shopping is done without 
'ecving the house; tradesmen of all kinds can be summoned when 

led. When guests are coming, when vour husband will be 
te for dinner, you need never be unp 


=~ > as? 


nd all of this for an average of less than ten cents a day—truly, 
your “most convenient necessity !” 


-_——t 


The 24 Hou a Measengee 
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“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray Bain. 


I wonder why so many telephone com- 
panies struggle along with old storage bat- 
teries and charging equipment long after 
they have outlived their economic life? 

I firmly believe that the life of most 
telephone storage batteries is shortened, 
and in some cases ruined, by excessive 
charging when the manually cycled method 
is used. In the average small or medium- 
sized telephone exchange this is generally 
not the fault of the attendant. The charge 
is started at the proper rate and then, due 
to the rush of other work, it is permitted 
to extend for a period far beyond where it 
should be stopped and an excessive over- 
charge is the result. 

I am a true believer in the sealed type 
glass jar battery and a good trickle charger 
as power equipment for all small and 
medium-sized exchanges, both manual and 
automatic. I have kept in close touch with 
one such installation for over a year on a 
certain automatic exchange and have found 
it to be ideal in every way. It is necessary 
to add water to replace evaporation only 
once a month. This alone is a big saving 
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in time and eliminates the danger of the 
tops of plates being exposed to air occasion- 
ally which generally shortens their life. 
This battery is trickle charged; that is, 
charging continuously at a low rate which 
keeps it approximately 80 per cent charged. 

With one of these up-to-date power 
plants the worry of battery charging and 
maintenance is eliminated. .Just start the 
charger, worry with it a few days until 
the rate is properly adjusted, and then 
forget about it except to add water about 
once per month. Storage batteries are not 
as much trouble under this system as your 
automobile battery, and they last longer. 

Good advice to all telephone people is 
to investigate the sealed type battery with 
the trouble-proof trickle charger, for they 
will surely find it worth while. 


Every One of 470 Employes Sold a 
Telephone in 1931. 

Claims to have broken all-time sales rec- 
ords for Class A companies are made by 
E. R. Hannibal, general manager of the 
West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 
An average of eight sales per employe for 
the first ten months of this year offers 
sufficient reason for an exuberance of joy 








SEVEN ANLUOW AONE 


Increasing Value 


Within the next ten years, there will be seven million additional 
telephones in the United States. 


Your city and your community will get their share of these new 
subscribers—and your telephone becomes increasingly valuable. 
This growth is constant and you should take advantage of it— 
each day you can reach new friends—new firms. 


The telephone book is a “Who's Who” of people that appreciate 
modern convenience—use your telephone more! 





Statistics show that out of every dollar spent for living expenses, 
only four-fifths of one cent is spent for telephone service. 


What other kind of service could possibly give you the conven- 
ience and protection that a telephone affords, for that small a 
fraction of your expenditures? 


People who have been subscribers of ours for the past thirty 
years say “the telephone is your most convenient necessity.” 


—— 


Local 














dollar 





Uncle Sam may have cut down the size of our currency, but it's 
buying more than twice as much telephone service as it did ten 
years ago. 


In 1921, averaged thruout our system, your dollar spent for local 
service connected vor with 403 telephones; today you get 894 po- 
tential connections for each dollar spent. 


On calls to distant points, the rates have been reduced several 
times within the decade—many improvements have been made 
in speed and transmission. 

All of these things go to make the telephone your “most conven- 


ient necessity.” 
=e 
The 24 Hout af Messi onger 
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at your 
fingertips 





When the family is away, leaving you alone at night, or bad 
weather keeps everyone indoors, you need not be lonely. The 
telephone is alwavs readv to carry vour voice to friends in other 
parts of town—or to any of the thirtv-five million other tele- 
phones thruout the world. 


A one in the home costs less than ten cents per day, and 
for this, you get protection—protection against loneliness as 
well as acainst danger Call vour friends for a pleasant chat 
at any hour: and in time of sickness, fire or other danger, sum- 
mon assistance at a moment's notice. 


Protection, alone, would make the telephone your “most con 
necessity.” 


venient 
The 24 Hou: £ Messenger 











The Final Six of the Twelve Advertisements Run in All the Newspapers in the Territory of the Peninsular Telephone Co. Each Week 
in October, November and December. Notice Repetition of Company’s Slogan, ‘‘The Telephone Is Your Most Convenient Necessity.”’ 
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in the November Crosstalk, the monthly 
magazine of the employes of the West 
Coast company. 

But even more outstanding in impor- 
tance is the fact that every one of the 
470 employes of the company sold at least 
one telephone during this time. 

In March it was announced that the sales 
ideal of the company for 1931 would be 
a 100 per cent sales record for all em- 
ployes by December 31. Since this ideal 
is already attained, a new objective has 
been set. 

In a message to employes, William E. 
Everett, sales manager, says: “In spite of 
the fact that during the first 10 months 
of 1931, we have made a stimulated sales 
record of eight stations per employe, we 
have suffered a net loss of 402 stations 
since January 1. We expect to have ap- 
proximately 1,500 removal orders between 
November 1 and Decembér 31, which 
means that to break even for the year we 
must install 1,902 stations during this 
period. 

“We have demonstrated our 100 per cent 
sales ability, so let’s treat ourselves to a 
very luxurious and worthwhile objective. 
Let’s make a net station gain for the year! 
We can do it. Up to date we have oversold 
every quota established, and our general 
results have been far in excess of the 
most optimistic forecasts. We are now in 
prime condition to take on an apparently 
tough proposition like this.” 

In carrying out this sales activity to 
the end of the year, a little folder, the 
cartoons of which are reproduced in the 
accompanying illustration, is being enclosed 
with the December bills. The general idea 
fostered by the cartoons in this folder is 
the sale of extension sets. 


Its contrasts offer another thought, 


TELEPHONY 


P. B. X. Current Supply; Care of 
Out-of-Service Battery. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

When a P. B. X. storage battery is to 
be out of service for only three or four 
weeks, the cells should be filled to the 
proper level with pure distilled water and 
given as complete a charge as possible the 
last few days the P. B. X. switchboard is 
in use. All connections to the battery 
should be removed, for any slight discharge 
current will in time completely discharge 
it, and the possibilities of such an 
occurance are to be avoided. 

It is very necessary at times, however, 
to remove P. B. X. storage batteries and 
put them in storage for a considerable 
period, as for example, when a P. B. X. 
switchboard is taken out of service several 
months and stored away. 

During this time the storage batteries 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
Fig. 1. Curve Showing Variation of Re- 


sistance with the Specific Gravity of Stor- 
age Battery Electrolyte. 


should not be allowed to stand without 
attention. It is best to place them in wet 
storage in the telephone company’s store- 
room with the precautions that follow. 
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Fig. 2. 


Diagram by Which the Operation 
of a Siphon Is Explained. 


3. Install the necessary wiring, switches, 
and charging equipment so that the bat- 
teries can be easily connected up and pe- 
riodically charged where they stand on the 
shelf. 

4. Apply unmedicated vaseline freely to 
the battery terminals and to any exposed 
copper connecting wires. 

The specific resistance of the sulphuric 
acid in the out-of-service battery electro- 
lyte varies with the density in a peculiar 
manner. It is at minimum at about 1.220, 
and above and below this volume the spe- 
cific resistance increases as shown in Fig. 1. 
The resistance offered between the oppo- 
site faces of a substance having unit 
length and unit area of cross-section is 
known as specific resistance, and varies for 
different substances. 

An electrolyte having a specific gravity 
of 1.220 reduces the internal resistance of 
a storage cell, but on the other hand tends 
to cause trouble due to local action. In 
general, however, during the out-of-service 





Why will a man smoke four to eight 
cigars a day? ... 


Why will « man spend 00 per month 
for the operation ot an expensive car? ... 


Why will a man invest 1000 in stocks or 
bonds without any hesitation? . . . 
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Why will @ man spend ‘two dollars for 
every pound of fish he catches? . . . 


Why will « man cheerfully make » check 
for golf expenses? . . . 














service. 


Yet his wife has to run upstairs to answer 
the telephone to save SOc per month. 


Yet put up with inadequate telephone 


Yet study for months over spending 50c 






































Yet hesitate to spend less than 2c per 
day for an extension in the bedroom. 























ORDER THAT EXTENSION NOW «+ « ¢ 








A Christmas Present for the Whole Family 
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PUT IN AN EXTENSION TODAY 





West Coast Telephone Co. 








illustrations Used in Small Folder Enclosed with the December Bills to Subscribers of the West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash., 
in Line with Sales Activity and with the Idea of Getting Subscribers to Measure the Value and the Cost of Telephone Service Cor- 
rectly. The Original Was Attractively Printed in Black and Red. 


though. They show the results when sub- 
scribers measure telephone service with 
the same yardstick as they measure lux- 
uries. The folder is attractively printed 


in red and black. The cover is not shown 
in the illustration. 


1. Provide a suitable shelf in a conveni- 
ent location and of sufficient size to allow 
an air space all around each battery. 

2. Place the batteries upon wooden strips 
in order to keep the bottom of the battery 
clear of the shelf. 


period, the specific gravity of the electro- 
lyte in a battery which is likely to stand 
for any length of time unused, should 
have a low density, while a battery in con- 
stant use may have a higher specific 
gravity. (Please turn to page 39.) 
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Problems of Our Industry During Year 


Obligation of Bell and Independent Groups Toward the Industry—Revenue 


Side and How It Is Being Increased by Sales—Control of Expenses-—Address 
Before the Annual Convention of the Illinois Telephone Association at Peoria 


By A. H. Mellinger, 


Vice President, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago 


When we speak of Independent com- 
panies and connecting companies and mu- 
tual companies and Bell companies, we are 
merely referring to something which is a 
technicality within our own industry. So 
far as the public is concerned these things 
mean nothing. To the public it is the tele- 
phone company; and it doesn’t matter a 
particle whether there is an Independent 
Shield on the window or a Blue Bell flag 
on the building. It is the telephone company. 

Whether there is an Independent ex- 
change in one town and a Bell exchange 
in an adjoining town is of no importance 
to the telephone user of today. Each ex- 
change must do exactly the same thing as 
the other one for the people in the two 
territories. 

Since telephone service is a_ universal 
thing, these two exchanges must work in 
harmony and in fact that is what they are 
doing. The various companies, while sepa- 
rately owned and operated, have a common 
objective, which is to provide a good tele- 
phone service and an economical telephone 
service to all of the people; and I think 
that both groups in the industry are fully 
performing this obligation. They are in an 
era of mutual helpfulness and I think the 
spirit of helpfulness has been steadily grow- 
ing stronger. 

Each group appreciates its obligation 
toward the industry. It is the obligation of 
both groups. to supply interconnecting 
facilities which make the system, to all 
intents and purposes, one. It is the obliga- 
tion of both groups to develop their terri- 
tories to the highest point possible, and I 
think this is being done. 

Every time a telephone is added to a con- 
necting company exchange it makes every 

3ell telephone that much more valuable, 
and the reverse is also true. And every 
time either one of us adds a station we make 
all the telephones of the other exchanges 
potentially more profitable. The same prin- 
ciple applies to service. The improvement 
by an exchange in one group is of value to 
the telephone users in the other, and wher- 
ever these things make for profit to the 
company, the profit, at least potentially, is 
to both groups. 

The discussions in this convention and 
in our various district conventions, as well 
as the studies carried on by the association 
officers and committees, all promote these 
results by giving all of us the benefit of the 
experience of each one, both in technical 
developments and problems of management. 

At a meeting of this kind it is inevitable 


that there will be considerable talk about 
present business conditions. A study of the 
past shows us clearly that there always 
have been business cycles; that is, periods 
of prosperity, followed by business reces- 
sion, about the only difference being the 
extent of the prosperous cycle and likewise 
the duration and severity of the depression 

















“The Telephone Industry Undoubtedly Has 

Reached the Point,’’ Says Mr. Mellinger, 

“Where Continuous Sales Effort Will Be 

Necessary If We Are Going to Satisfactor- 

ily Meet the Changing Conditions in Busi- 
ness.’’ 


cycle. I am not going to prophesy as to 
when the present depression will end, but 
again referring to the history of previous 
depressions, the evidence seems to be that 
most depressions end just about the time 
that everyone is fully convinced that they 
never will end. 

The trouble seems to be that when we 
are enjoying prosperity, we are very willing 
to be persuaded that we have by some 
means attained a new economic level and 
no one wants to do anything to change it. 
However, when recession comes, we are 
confronted with the necessity of having to 
do something about it. 

A study of the results shows that the 
telephone industry has, in most cases, very 
satisfactorily adjusted itself to the existing 
condition. In making the adjustments 
necessary to preserve the financial integrity 
of the various companies, expenses had to 
be brought in line with decreased revenue. 
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This has been done, as is evidenced 
by the fact that very few telephone com- 
panies are in serious financial difficulty, but 
the problem is a little broader than that— 
the companies are confronted with the obli- 
gation of maintaining the same high quality 
of service to the public as it previously en- 
joyed; and they are also faced with the 
obligation of making such readjustments 
as are necessary, due to the lesser volume 
of business, in such a way that it will work 
the least possible hardship on its employes. 

Looking back over the past two years, I 
believe most of us found ourselves in the 
position of having available more plant 
than was required, so that a great deal 
more business could be taken care of at 
very little expense and our revenues ma- 
terially increased, if the public could be 
sold more service, both exchange and toll. 

Many years ago the telephone companies 
were very actively engaged in the business 
of selling service, but due to the changing 
cenditions, well known to all of us, the 
selling organizations of most telephone 
companies had been reduced to rather small 
proportions. But even before the recession 
in business was apparent, there was much 
discussion as to the possibility of again 
resuming sales effort in the telephone busi- 
ness. I believe it is fair to say that the 
condition of decreasing revenues and ample 
plant available for connection of new busi- 
ness convinced most of us that it would be 
good business to strengthen our commercial 
selling organizations and find out by actual 
trial what could be sold. 


Based on our own experience and judg- 
ing from the accounts which appear in 
trade papers showing the results of many 
other companies, I think the results to date 
have been very gratifying and I would like 
to mention one or two phases of this sales 
work. I refer to the sales which have 
been made by our employes and to the 
canvass of non-users which we are now 
carrying on. ‘ 

About two years ago we asked our em- 
ployes to undertake the sale of service. 
They responded willingly; in 1930 they sold 
115,000 items of service, 39,000 of which 
were new connections. This year they have 
accomplished even greater results—in ten 
months they have sold 143,000 items of 
service, 52,000 of which were new connec- 
tions, an increase of about 40 per cent over 
the performance of last year. 

The systematic canvass of non-users was 
started late in September of this year. This 
is being handled by men recruited outside 
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working on commission. To date they have 
made 12,000 sales of various kinds, includ- 
ing 1,300 individual line stations, 4,500 two- 
party stations and 6,200 four-party stations. 
They also sold 180 extensions and 1,400 
handsets. This force was able to close 
with about 7% per cent of the people con- 
tacted, which, I think, is pretty good evi- 
dence that telephone service can be sold 
even under present conditions. 

The telephone industry undoubtedly has 
reached the point where continuous sales 
effort will be necessary if we are going to 
satisfactorily meet the changing conditions 
in business and the expanding needs of our 
customers, which have always tended to 
create a market for more and better tele- 
phone service, and we should be aware of 
this market before our customers are. To 
make our service more satisfactory to these 
people, we must continue our selling job 
and persuade them that it is to their ad- 
vantage to make more use of our service. 

Having touched on the revenue side and 
outlined what is being done on sales to 
increase the revenue as much as possible, 
I wish to consider the other side of the pic- 
ture; that is, control of expenses. I made 
reference to our obligation to our employes 
in effecting this reduction as it is of vital 
importance, due to the fact that in our 
industry about half of our total revenue is 
paid out in wages. I believe you will all 
agree with me that in the present emer- 
gency, industry, in general, has endeav- 
ored to handle this situation to the end 
that the wage earner will be protected to 
the fullest possible extent. 

In our industry, due to the lower volume 
of business and the fact that extensive 
plant additions were not required, owing 
to the leck of growth in stations and also 
in toll business, it is inevitable that the 
man-power .aust be adjusted to the avail- 
able work load. In previous depressions 
the simplest asd easiest way to accom- 
plish this result was to lay people off and 
this was the plan w.ually followed. 

Unfortunately, dus to the length of the 
present depresion, uremployment has _in- 
creased to such an exteut that in the pres- 
ent emergency, the pracrice of laying off 
people would undoubtedly work too great 
a hardship, so that spreading of available 
work among the entire force seems to be 
the most desirable procedure. This results 
in part time, of course, and introduces 
operating difficulties, but we have been 
pursuing this policy for the past year, and 
until conditions return more nearly to nor- 
mal, we plan to continue it. 

I think we can congratulate ourselves on 
our record during these times. The road 
has not been smooth and there have been 
severe management problems. But our ser- 
vice continues good and I think we hold 
the respect and confidence of the public. 

We have not been obliged to dismiss 
large numbers of employes. We are, there- 
fore, on a firm footing to serve the public 
adequately, even in present times, and to 
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resume our normal progress as_ today’s 
cycle passes. While we will continue to 
have our problems, by careful manage- 
ment and continued effort to extend the 
use of the service, we can hasten the time 
when we will again move forward. 

Telephone service is very unique in one 
respect—the more everybody has of it, the 
more it is worth to all users. It is also 
unique in that its value in what it will do 
for users in a business and social way, is 
much greater than its cost. 

Of course, we cannot expect the public 
to be fully conscious of this without some 
effort on our part. We must continue to 
emphasize the fundamental value of tele- 
phone service. We must keep on in our 
effort to persuade people that they cannot 
afford to do without it; that they need it 
for protection and convenience. And, we 
must convince them that it is worth far 
more than the small amount it costs. 

Telephone service has always been of 
great value to the public and I think we 
may safely predict that it will become 
more and more valuable all the time. 


Bell System Telephones Now 
Have Service to Roumania. 
Overseas telephone. connections of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
reached a new European frontier on the 
shores of the Black Sea on November 9, 
when transatlantic service was extended to 
include all of Roumania. The extension 
was inaugurated by conversations between 
officials of the State Department and min- 

isters of the Roumanian government. 

The service to Roumania embraces all 
Bell and Bell-connecting telephones in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
It is handled over the radio channels be- 
tween New York and London now con- 
necting North America with practically all 
of Western Europe. From London calls 
go over wire lines under the English chan- 
nel and across Europe. The radio and 
wire circuit set up is some 5,200 miles long. 

The «charge for a three-minute conver- 
sation between New York and any point 
in Roumania is $39, with $13 for each 
additional minute. 

Roumania has some 50,000 telephones, 
operated by the Societatea Anonima Ro- 
mana de Telefoane, a subsidiary of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
About a fourth of these are in Bucharest. 
The country, whose principal industries are 
agriculture and stock-raising, has a popu- 
ulation of about 17,700,000. 


Snow and Sleet Combination 
Cause Damage in Nebraska. 
Telephone companies in Nebraska sus- 

tained damages roughly estimated at be- 

tween $175,000 and $250,000 because of a 

combination of snow and sleet storm the 

week of November 23. At points the ice 
formations alone were 1% inches thick on 
the wires, and loaded onto them a weight 
of at least a ton between poles. The re- 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 19. 

1. This practice was introduced in the 
new toll operating practice. The opera- 
tor’s number in this case is her position 
number. 

2. The following three items are neces- 
sary on each toll call filed: The calling 
number, the called place, and the called 
number or address name. 

3. The night rate begins at 8:30 p. m. 
and ends at 4:30 a. m. 

4. When a call is placed station-to-station 
collect and the station-to-station rate is 
20 cents or more and both the called 
and the calling station refuse to pay for 
the call, print “P” in the called “Per- 
son” space, draw a line through 25 (5) 
if entered on the back of the ticket and 
underline the report received from the 
called station. The call is now classi- 
fied as a person-to-person call and is 
subject to a report charge, since the 
charge was not accepted on the first 
use of the toll circuit on which the 
called station was reached and the call- 
ing party did not then agree to pay for 
the message. 

5. The correct phrase is “42 is a prepay.” 
It is not necessary to add coin box as 
the word “prepay” indicates the type of 
equipment. 





——— 





sult was to snap off wires and pull down 
poles over a wide area. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has supplied no figures, but the estimate of 
Plant Superintendent M. T. Caster of. the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. is that 
the company’s damage will exceed $50,000. 

The three telephone companies operating 
in Dodge county report an amount equal 
to that, the Farmers company alone having 
a $40,000 loss, with more than half of its 
400 miles of wire down. 

The snow began with a gentle fall, but 
the moderate temperature precipitated that 
which clung to the wires into ice, and the 
winds that followed did the damage. 


New York Telephone Co. Opens 


New Headquarters Building. 

The new 27-story Long Island head- 
quarters building of the New York 
Telephone Co. has been completed and 
formally opened in Brooklyn. Rising to 
a height of 348 feet with a floor space of 
320,000 square feet, it is the second larg- 
est telephone building in the state. 

The only one larger is the state-wide 
headquarters building in Manhattan. The 
new building stands as tangible evidence 
of the great growth in telephone use in 
Brooklyn and the Long Island area. 

In this area there are now about 760,000 
telephones, or one-quarter of all the tele- 
phones in New York state—more than 
twice as many telephones as were in service 
on the island ten years ago. 








Training Methods For Good Operators 


Lecture Method Replaced by Actual Practice on Training Set—Mind and 
Body Coordinated at Start—Instructor Uses Practical Control Set to Initate 
Actual Operating Conditions—Published By Courtesy of Telephone Topics 


By Helena T. Sherman, 


Employment and .Training Supervisor, New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass. 


Weavers of speech are not made 
in a day. It takes careful training 
to make a good operator—and 
training of the right sort. We 
have not always known as much 
about what the right sort of train- 
ing is as we do now. 

We “old timers” still recall viv- 
idly that first day we were seated 
at the switchboard to listen in 
with a regular operator. The 
operator we listened with appeared 
to be performing magic with cords 
and plugs. We wondered at her 
speed. We marveled at her apparent ac- 
curacy. We were astounded at her ability 
to keep cords moving smoothly and rhyth- 
mically. 

What is more, we were just a little bit 
worried because we couldn't imagine the 
time when we would take our place in the 
team. When that time came, remember 
how our hearts thumped and how our 
fingers were all thumbs? 

Those of us who received our training 
more recently will remember the days and 
days spent in the classroom memorizing 
phrases and methods from the enormous 
book called “Local Operating Practice” 
under the guidance of an instructor, and 
getting only an occasional glimpse of the 
switchboard and the busy operators. 

Then came that eventful day when we 
found ourselves actually at the switch- 
board. Remember that sinking feeling? 
Everything we learned was forgotten. We 
were just about ready to give up. 

The method by which the “old timers” 
learned to operate is known as the “pick 
up” method and left altogether too much 
to chance, as it put the student on the 
board to do the best she could until she 
finally learned by experience. 

The method by which the more recent 
operators learned the job might be called 
the “lecture” method. It was artificial. It 
taught the operator to “talk” a good job 
because she knew the phrases and could 
explain how to handle calls, but it didn’t 
help her to “do” a good job because it did 
not coordinate knowledge with application. 

We realized the inadequacy of our train- 
ing methods, so much experimenting was 
carried on. The result is that now we 
feel that we can train our students with- 
out the bewilderment and discouragement 
that seemed to attend the other methods 
which we have used in the past. 

An analysis of the operator’s job was 
made to determine the number of occur- 








rences of different natures and their rela- 


tionship to the whole. It was found that 
the student could handle 98 out of every 
100 calls if she knew how to handle be- 
tween 30 and 35 different operating 
conditions. 

With this knowledge, it was deemed ad- 
visable to disregard the operating practice 
for training purposes and the “Teacher’s 
Manual” was issued for _ instructors. 
Teaching from the manual, the instructor 
has an opportunity to dwell upon those 
relatively few occurrences which are 98 
per cent of the operating work. 

With greater concentration on these 
more common operating conditions, the 
student is able to handle more calls and 
handle them more efficiently than when she 
had a superficial knowledge of every oc- 
currence which might be encountered.. 

Operating is a craft. As such, skill is 
more easily acquired by actual practice; 
that is, by performing the same opera- 
tions over and over again until they be- 
come habits. It seemed undesirable to 
have students do their first practice work 
at the expense of the customers’ service. 

Therefore, the northern area of our com- 
pany has developed a training set which 
allows the instructor to simulate all the 
conditions that the student has studied 
while the student is actually seated at a 
spare position at the switchboard. This 
set allows three connections to be made at 
a time and gives the instructor an oppor- 
tunity to have absolute control over the 
conditions which arise on the call. In this 
way she is able to make her demonstra- 
tions fit into the experience of the student. 

As the class progresses, she makes the 
conditions more and more complex until 
finally the student becomes able to take 
care of every condition that she has 
learned. She has assimilated the material 
that is deemed necessary to make her an 
efficient student operator capable of taking 
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her place at the switchboard at the 
end of her training period. 

The set which we have 
tioned is the outcome of the work 
of one of our district instructors in 
the central division who was aided 
by suggestions made by a plant 
man. When the instructor told 
him of the advisability of having 
actual practice on the _ switch- 
board under normal operating con- 
ditions and the difficulty of doing 
this with new students without 
affecting the subscribers’ service, 
the plant man, with suggestions from the 
instructor, built the set which immediately 
acquired the dignified title of “cheese box.” 
In its refined state we now call it the prac- 
tice control set. 


men- 


The practice control set is a compact box 
with six keys which can be connected to 
the switchboard multiple by six double 
ended cords. Designated lines are con- 
nected through the spare position to the 
practice control set by means of these 
double-ended cords. In this way, the in- 
structor operating the keys controls the 
conditions of the call. 

By acting as both the calling and called 
customer the instructor can give her stu- 
dents practice on calls of all types, watch 
for the particular parts of the work on 
which her class needs help and thus have 
an excellent means of checking the prog- 
ress and planning her work. 

Through the use of the practice control 
set the student’s entire training is handled 
at the switchboard. Contrary to the old 
system, when she saw the switchboard for 
only a short period during the day, she 
now sits at it during her whole training 
period. She gets used to being there. She 
learns a good deal about it by just being 
there and she begins to feel at home rather 
than lost at the switchboard. 

The instructor, in giving her demonstra- 
tion, names the part of the equipment while 
she is using it. In this way, many of the 
terms in the telephone vernacular which 
would mean little or nothing in the class 
room are intelligible to every one. 

In presenting new material the instructor 
demonstrates the condition at the switch- 
board by means of the practice control set. 
Each student then goes through the same 
call which the instructor has just demon- 
strated. She does it over and over so that 
she gets the “feel” of the work and so 
that the repetition under the watchful eye 
of the instructor is causing her to form 
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the proper habits in operating. After the 
various operations have become habits, she 
is able to perform them naturally in con- 
nection with handling regular calls. 

With the student operators learning their 
jobs at the switchboard under simulated 
conditions that are to all intents and pur- 
poses exactly like those they will come in 
contact with on the job, it is 
possible to teach that coor- 
dination of body and mind 
which is so necessary in 
telephone work. 

They acquire the proper 
overlap operations, the actual 
parts of the job that are to 
be done while certain phrases 
are being said, and learn the 
for alertness and 
line 


necessity 
attention to 
signals. 

Much of the operating 
work is manual. Habits have 
to be formed. The sooner 
the student forms the right 
habits of operating the soon- 
er her mind is free to accept 
those parts of the job which 
require thought and judg- 
ment. With this in mind, 
special drills are arranged so that the 
manual parts of the job are mastered after 
constant repetition of one part and then 
another. 

This practice work at a spare position is 
augmented by actual operating experience 
on commercial traffic each day. Early in 
the first week the student is seated at a 
position at the switchboard which is 
bridged with that of an experienced opera- 
tor. Under the careful eye of this opera- 
tor she is allowed to handle calls. She is 
given advice only when she needs it and is 
allowed to handle all the calls except those 
which she has not been taught or which 
appear to be too difficult for her. 

As the class progresses the period at 
the switchboard is increased until the 
third week when all of her time is spent 
at the switchboard. Hence there is no 
sharp line of demarcation between the time 
when she is a student and an operator. 
She is really an operator from the first day 
of her training. 

The experienced operators who aid in 
this instruction work by helping the stu- 
dents are a big factor in the success of 
the system. Their work with the new peo- 
ple has been a tremendous aid in making 
them better able to do their work when 
they are finally assigned as a part of the 
team. 

Their sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the student operators, and 
their willingness to work in the spirit of 
the new training method by allowing the 
student to handle the calls without any 
interference except when it is absolutely 
necessary for the good of the service, plays 
a big part in the plan. Perhaps it is the 
memory of that first day which causes the 


and cord 
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experienced operator to be as helpful as 
possible. The first day is still fresh in her 
memory. 


We have found that this new plan of: 


instruction has eliminated the difficulties 
we experienced with other methods and 
that it has actually resulted in our being 
able to make better students quicker, and 





View Showing Use of the Practice Control Set in Training 
Cperators. 


for these students to handle more calls 
with greater courtesy, accuracy and speed. 
After all, isn’t that what good training 
should do? 


P. B. X. Current Supply; Care of 
Out-of-Service Battery. 
(Continued from page 24.) 

Pure distilled water should be added to 
the cells every six or eight weeks and the 
battery given what is termed a refreshing 
charge; that is, the battery is charged until 
the cells have been gassing for about one 
hour. The battery may then be allowed to 
stand for another similar period without 
further attention except adding water to 
the cells as required to replace that lost 
due to evaporation. 

The evaporation of the water from the 
P. B. X. storage battery takes place at any 
temperature but increases with the rise in 
temperature and for this reason is much 
faster in summer than in winter. The 
rate of evaporation increases when the sur- 
face of the electrolyte in the cell is in- 
creased. For example, in an open-type cell 
it will evaporate faster than the same 
amount in a closed-type cell having a vent 
plug. 

The stored battery should be placed 
where it is cool, but not freezing. It is de- 
sirable to have the temperature of the room 
where the battery is stored fairly constant 
at about 70 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
air fairly dry and free from dust. 

If the battery is to be out of service for 
over a year, proceed as follows: First, 
give the battery a full charge. Secondly, 
draw or siphon off the electrolyte (depend- 
ing upon type of cells), which may be 
used again, into thoroughly cleaned glass 
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bottles or similar receptacles capable oi 
being tightly closed. As each cell becomes , 
empty, immediately fill it with fresh pure 
distilled water. 

When the cells are all filled with water, 
allow them to stand about 15 hours. Next 
siphon the water out of each cell, replace 
the vent holes with melted paraffine or 
beeswax. It is essential that moisture be 
retained in the cells by this sealing. The 
battery can now be allowed to stand with- 
out further attention until ready to rein- 
stall. 

A siphon is a bent tube (usually a length 
of small rubber tubing) with unequal arms 
as shown at S and L in Fig. 2. It is used 
to transfer a liquid from one vessel into 
another at a lower level. The liquid flows 
out of the vessel.at the higher level be- 
cause the outward pressure is greater than 
the inward pressure. 

The outward pressure is the pressure of 
the atmosphere minus the weight of the 
column of liquid in the short end, S, of 
the tube. The pressure inward is the at- 
mosphere pressure minus the weight of the 
column of liquid in the long end, L, of the 
tube. The operating force is, therefore, 


the difference between the outward and 
inward pressures. 
The siphon is started as follows: Ob- 


tain a piece of '%4-inch soft rubber tubing 
(length as required). Place below the stor- 
age battery cell to be emptied, a glass jar 
or other suitable receptacle to receive the 
siphoned liquid. 

Fill the tubing with water and then 
pinch one end, the S arm, to prevent the 
water from running out. With a finger 
close the other end, L. Keeping the L arm 
of the rubber tubing still closed, insert the 
pinched end in the storage cell and then 
release the pressure on the tube but hold 
it in the cell. Place the other end of the 
rubber tubing in the receiving receptacle ; 
remove the finger and allow the siphoned 
electrolyte to empty into the receptacle. 

When placing the stored P. B. X. bat- 
tery into service again, if the electrolyte 
has not been withdrawn, all that is neces- 
sary is to add water, if required, to the 
cells, and give them an equalizing charge 
until the battery voltage and the specific 
gravity of the electrolyte has ceased rising 
over a period of about five hours. 

If the battery has been stored without 
electrolyte in the cells, proceed as follows: 
Remove the sealing plugs and immedia‘el) 
fill the cells to the proper level with elec- 
trolyte of the specified gravity, or if the 
old electrolyte has been saved, add enough 
new of the correct specific gravity to re 
place loss. 

Within the shortest possible time after 
the electrolyte is put into the cells start 
charging the battery at the regular rate 
and continue this charge without interrup- 
tion until there has been no appreciable 
rise in either specific gravity or voltage o/ 
the cells for four or five hours. Do not 
allow the temperature of the battery to ris 
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above 100 degrees Fahrenheit during this 
charge. Frequent inspections should be 
made for overheating. 

During the charge if the electrolyte in a 
cell foams or bubbles violently, or notice- 
ably greater than that of other cells in the 
battery when observed through the vent 
plug holes, the cell may be low in capacity 
due to defective plates, or it may be inter- 
nally short-circuited. If the same results 
are obtained after the cell has been given 
a full charge, the cell should be given a 
thorough examination. If the specific grav- 
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ity of the electrolyte in the cells after 
this first charge is found to be low, it 
should be adjusted to the correct value. 


Oklahoma Association Announces 
Two District Meetings. 

The Oklahoma Utilities Association has 
scheduled two early winter district meet- 
ings of the telephone division. The first will 
be held at Okeene on Tuesday, December 
8, under the auspices of the Okeene Mu- 


* tual Telephone Co., for which F. S. Christ- 


man, the manager, has made arrangements. 
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The other meeting is scheduled for Guy- 
mon on Thursday, December 10, where 
the Western Telephone Corp. will be host. 
Willard Clark is the company’s manager. 


Minnesota Convention to Be Held 
in Minneapolis Next Month. 
The Minnesota Telephone Association 
has selected January 26, 27 and 28, 1932, 
as the dates 
tion. 


for its annual state conven- 
It will be held at the Radisson Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis. J. C. Crowley, Jr., of St. 


Paul, is secretary of the association. 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





S. B. Green, of Elizabethtown, Ky., 
has been appointed acting general super- 
intendent of the Southern Continental Tele- 
phone Co. His headquarters are in Cooke- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr. Green has been associated with the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co. for 
the past two years as superintendent of 
automatic telephone installations. Before 
that he was for 18 months general super- 
intendent of the Oklahoma Telephone Co., 
another unit of the Telephone Bond & 
Share Co. system. 

His experience in the telephone business 
covers a period of 30 years and includes 
ten years as manager and district manager 
with one of the Bell companies, several 
years as manager of Independent telephone 
properties in Iowa and Illinois, and con- 
siderable work in other capacities from the 
ground up. 

Charles R. Hurmence, of Elkhart, Ind., 
former general manager of the Home Tel- 
ephone Co. and other Indiana properties of 
the Associated Telephone Utilities Co., 
Madison,* Wis., is now connected with the 
Southwestern Associated Telephone Co. of 
Texas with headquarters at Lubbock, 
Texas. His family will go to Texas later, 
probably soon after the first of the year. 

Prior to going to Elkhart several years 
ago, Mr. Hurmence was engaged in oper- 
ating in Iowa for a number of years. He 
is a former president of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

J. W. Banks, of Warsaw, Ind., has 
been appointed division plant superintend- 
ent of the Warsaw and Converse divisions 
of the United Telephone Co. These divi- 
sions take in the exchanges at North Web- 
ster, Lafontaine, Twelve Mile, Summit- 
ville, Converse, Amboy, Greentown, Lagro, 
Andrews, Roann, Chili, Denver, Pierce- 
ion, Upland, Matthews, Center, Mount 
Etna, Syracuse, Cromwell, Milford, Lees- 
burg, Plymouth and Warsaw. 

Dr. R. H. Colley, of the timber prod- 
icts section, outside plant development de- 
partment, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, has been appointed chairman 
f the sectional committee on wood poles, 
‘unctioning under the procedure of the 


American Standards Association. The ap- 
pointment was made by the telephone group, 
including the Bell Telephone System and 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, which is sponsor for the 
project. 

Dr. Colley succeeds R. L. Jones, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, who 
had served as chairman of the committee 
since 1928. During Mr. Jones’ chairman- 
ship, specifications and dimensions for the 
following species of wood poles were ap- 
proved as American standards: Northern 
white cedar poles, western red cedar poles, 
chestnut poles, and southern pine poles. 

E. G. Morgan, of Eaton, Ohio, district 
manager of the United Companies, owners 
of the Eaton Telephone Co., has been 
promoted to the superintendency of all of 
the Ohio properties of that company, ef- 
fective November 16. 

Mr. Morgan has been manager of the 
Eaton Telephone Co. for the last nine 
years. During that time the company has 
erected a new building and installed a 
complete outfit of new equipment, making 
the Eaton exchange one of the most mod- 
ern and efficient in the state. 

The United Companies control 23 ex- 
changes in Ohio. Mr. Morgan has been 
district manager at Eaton for several years 
and has had charge of seven exchanges. 
He will continue to make Eaton his head- 
quarters. 

Obituary. 

Dr. Edwin Fancher, of Middletown, 
N. Y., president of the Orange County 
Telephone Co. for 23 years, passed away on 
November 22 at the home of his son, Frank 
Dane Fancher, at the age of 71 years. Dr. 
Fancher was born near Phillipsburg, N. Y., 
on April 22, 1860. Soon after his parents 
moved to a farm near Warwick, where he 
attended school. 


Upon graduating from Warwick Acad-, 


emy, Dr. Fancher took up the study of 
medicine, graduating from the Boston Col- 
lege of Homeopathy in 1882. Meanwhile, 
he had become intensely interested in the 
telephone which was exhibited by Alexan- 
der Graham Bell at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876. 


Following his graduation in 1882, Dr. 
Fancher practiced medicine for about a 
year in Lynn, Mass., when he moved to 
Middletown, N. Y. He remained in the 
medical profession until about 1912. His 
intense interest in the telephone and its de- 
velopment caused him to retire from the 
practice of medicine and devote all his 
time and energy to the telephone business. 

Dr. Fancher was largely responsible for 
the organization of the Orange County 
Telephone Co. in 1895 because he felt his 
profession required the use of the tele- 
phone. In 10 years, the company had 
grown enough that it was able to take over 
the exchange of the old Hudson River 
Telephone Co., now the New York Tele- 
phone Co., which was operating in Middle- 
town. 

Dr. Fancher, differing from its policies, 
withdrew from the company and organized 
another company known as the Middletown 
Telephone Co. The latter company passed 
out of existence in 1908 when Dr. Fancher 
purchased the controlling interest in the 
Orange County Telephone Co. and became 
its president. This position he held until 
his death. 

During the many years that Dr. Fancher 
lived in Middletown, he was engaged in 
a number of enterprises, including the man- 
ufacture of wagons, locks, files and glass. 
He also owned a real estate business and 
designed many homes in the town. 

He was a member of Hoffman Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., Royal Arcanum Lodge 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Wm. A. Miller, aged 67 years, mana- 
ger of the Elnora Cooperative Telephone 
Co., Elnora, Ind., for the past 14 years, 
died on November 8 after a short illness 
of heart disease. 

Mr. Miller was born on December 10 
1863, in Martin county, near Burns City, 
Ind., being a son of James and Nancy Jane 
Miller. He married Elizabeth Williams in 
August, 44 years ago. 
six children. 

Prior to going to Elnora as manager of 
the telephone exchange, Mr. Miller had 
served in a similar capacity at Plainville 
and Burns City, Ind. 


She survives with 














What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Demur to Indiana Company’s 
Cross Complaints in Rate Case. 
Two demurrers were filed by the city of 

Terre Haute on November 17, in the case 
in which it seeks to force the Indiana 
Public Service Commission to rescind its 
order allowing the Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co. to increase its rates and 
charges in the city. One is to two para- 
graphs of the answer of the telephone 
company to the city’s demurrer to the com- 
pany’s cross complaint and the other to 
the telephone company’s amended cross 
complaint. 

It is argued in the demurrers that the 
telephone company has put in effect the in- 
creased rates allowed by the commission 
and it cannot, therefore, come in and by 
cross complaint ask that those rates be set 
aside and even higher rates allowed. Judge 
Charles Bedwell, of Sullivan, special judge 
in the case, set December 8 as the day for 
further hearing and for argument on the 
city’s demurrers. 

The commission, in 1929, issued an order 
allowing the Citizen’s company to increase 
its rates in Terre Haute, and the city on 
December 27, 1929, filed suit to compel the 
commission to rescind its order. 

Various mutual telephone companies op- 
erating in the county and the Central La- 
bor Union as well as some other interests 
asked and were granted permission to be- 
come parties complainant with the city. 
Later the telephone company filed a cross 
complaint against the commission declar- 
ing that the rates allowed by it were not 
high enough and asking that a new and 
higher rate be given it. Many issues have 
come up at different times since then and 
the issues in the case still are not closed. 

It is claimed by the city that it should 
have, to properly conduct its case to a 
finish, an engineer’s report on the holdings 
.of the telephone company and their valu- 
ation, and for this the Terre Haute city 
council has refused so far to make a suffi- 
cient appropriation. 


Consolidation of 14- Indiana Tele- 
phone Companies Approved. 

Consolidation of 14 Indiana _ telephone 
companies, having a valuation of approxi- 
mately $500,000, now owned by the United 
Companies of Indiana, a subsidiary of the 
United Telephone & Electric Co., Abilene, 
Kans., into a company known as the Union 
Telephone Co. was approved on November 
20 by the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission. 

The exchange of 10,000 shares of no par 
value common stock of the Union company 


for the 14 properties was approved by the 


commission. Valuations for the group 
were fixed at $431,485. 

Companies involved in the merger are 
the Amboy Home Telephone Co., Bakers 
Corner-Horton Telephone Co., Browns 
Valley Telephone Corp., Center Telephone 
Co., of Center; Citizens Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co., Ekin Mutual Telephone Co., 
Greentown Telephone Co., Mellott Tele- 
phone Co., Mooresville Telephone Co., 
Morocca Telephone Co., Newtown Tele- 


phone Co., State Line Telephone Co., 


Veedersburg Telephone Co., and _ the 
Waynetown Telephone Co. 
Oklahoma Commission Orders 


Rate Revision in Small Town. 

On November 14 the Oklahoma Corpo- 
ration Commission ordered reductions in 
telephone rates charged by the Southwest 
Telephone Co. at Devol, Okla. The new 
rates which became effective December 1 
are $3.00 per month for business tele- 
phones; $1.75 per month for residence 
telephone; $1.25 per month for rural ser- 
vice. 

This is a reduction of 50 cents per month 
on business telephones and 25 cents per 
month each on residence and rural service. 
It is estimated that the new rates for 
Devol will decrease the income of the tele- 
phone company about $250 annually. 


Assistant Attorney Assigned to 
State’s Michigan Bell Suit. 

Hugh E. Lillie, of Grand Haven, Mich., 
assistant attorney general, has been as- 
signed to aid Harold Goodman, special 
attorney for the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission in the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. rate litigation in United States 
Court. The assignment was announced by 
Paul W. Voorhies, attorney general. 

Mr. Lillie accompanied Attorney Good- 
man to New York City last month to study 
data of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The latter seeks to determine 
how much of the available data he will ask 
to have introduced in evidence when the 
rate hearings are resumed before William 
S. Sayres, Jr., master in chancery. Attor- 
ney Goodman wishes to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the profits made by Western Elec- 
tric Co. on materials and equipment sold 
the Michigan Bell company. 

The records of the Western Electric Co. 
were made available to the state by the 
master in chancery in the federal court, 
where the injunction proceedings are being 
heard. The telephone company started the 
suit to restrain the state public utilities 
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commission from putting lower rates in 
effect in Michigan. 

In opposing the company’s position it 
was the intention of the commission to 
show profits made by the Western Electric 
Co. through the sale of switchboard equip- 
ment and other supplies to the Michigan 
Bell. The company declined to reveal its 
records until a formal order was made 
directing it to permit the state to examine 
them. 

The company’s attorneys then said it 
was impossible to bring the records from 
New York to Detroit, but after some dis- 
cussion agreed to pay the expenses of the 
state’s attorneys to go to New York to 
examine the records. The company, how- 
ever, did not agree to pay the per diem 
of Michigan’s lawyers. 


Ohio Company Asks Approval of 
Increased Rates. 

The Chillicothe Telephone Co. has asked 
approval of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission for increased rates for service 
in Frankfort, Ohio. The application was 
supplemented by a petition signed by two- 
thirds of the subscribers who asked in- 
stallation of automatic telephones. 

The increases would be: Business tele- 
phones, individual, from $2.50 to $3.10; 
business, four-party, $2 to $2.60; residence, 
individual, $2 to $2.35; residence, four- 
party, $1.75 to $2.10; rural, business, $2.25 
to $2.85; rural, residence, $1.75 to $2.10. 
Discounts of 25 cents for prompt payment 
would be allowed. . 


Demurrer Sustained in Oklahoma’s 
Suit Against Southwestern Bell. 
A demurrer filed by the Southwestern 

Bell Telephone Co. against Governor Mur- 
ray’s suit in district court at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to collect $644,203 in fees and 
penalties from the company has been sus- 
tained by District Judge R. P. Hill in a 
decision in which he held unconstitutional 
provisions of the law for levying an addi- 
tional license tax on the capital investment 
in the state by foreign corporations after 
payment of the initial fee. 

The decision sustained the contention of 
the telephone company that the license fee 
of one-tenth of one per cent of the capital 
invested after entry of a foreign corpora- 
tion into the state was discriminatory. The 
decision did not affect the one-tenth of one 
per cent fee paid on capital invested upon 
original entry of a foreign corporation. 

The theory of the decision was that 
when a foreign corporation paid the 
original fee it became a citizen of the state 
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and the additional fee would be a dis- 
crimination between it and a domestic 
corporation. 

The telephone company filed the de- 
murrer attacking the constitutionality of 
the law and the case was taken under ad- 
visement by Judge Hill on October 10. 
The company in its demurrer also con- 
tended that the law was a revenue-raising 
measure and as such was not properly 
passed by the legislature and that it inter- 
fered with interstate commerce. 


Lower Telephone Rates Ordered 
for Three Oklahoma Towns. 

Reductions in telephone rates charged 
by the Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
at Grandfield, Comanche and Cement, 
Okla., were ordered by the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission on November 14. In 
Grandfield and Comanche the rate schedule 
which became effective December 1 is: 

Business individual line service, $3.00; 
residence individual, $1.75; rural multi- 
party, $1.25. Present rates in both of these 
towns were $3.50 per month for business 
and $2.00 for residence individual line 
service; and $1.50 for rural multi-party 
line service. 

New rates for Cement were fixed at 
$3.00 per month for business telephones 
and $1.75 per month for residence tele- 
phones. This represents a reduction of 50 
cents per month on business telephones 
and 25 cents on residence telephones in 
this town. 

Commission engineers estimated that the 
new schedule would save subscribers $3,645 
annually. The yearly saving at Grandfield 
will amount to $1,100; at Comanche, 
$1,445: and at Cement, $1,100, according 
to the estimate. 


Commission Orders City Class of 
Service for Suburb. 

The North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission, on November 17, ordered the In- 
terstate Telephone & Telegraph Co. to give 
residents of Hope Valley, a suburb of Dur- 
ham, N. C., the same service that is ren- 
dered in Durham. 

The rates specified for this service are 
the same as those in Durham plus the 
mileage rate from Durham to Hope 
Valley. The telephone company has 
served notice of appeal from this decision. 


“Efficient Service” Ordered for 
Milan (Ill.) and Vicinity. 
Extension of telephone’ service for 
Milan, Ill., and vicinity in Rock Island 
county was ordered on November 18 by 

the Illinois Commerce Commission. 

Whether the extension will be in the 
form of remote control or a general ex- 
change, has not been determined by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

The order by the commission was for 
the telephone company to extend its pres- 
ent limited service in Milan “by the con- 
struction of such plant and equipment as 
is necessary to furnish efficient service 
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there, replacing the service now rendered 
by William and Ivy O'Neil, as agents of 
the Bell company.” 

The commission found that present 
service in Milan is inadequate, being ren- 
dered only between 7 a. m. and 9 p. m. 
on. week days, and for two hours on Sun- 
day. An optional schedule of rates was 
ordered filed with the commission, to be- 
come effective 10 days after the new 
facilities are in operation. 

In the past, the Illinois Bell company 
furnished the switchboard operated by 
William and Ivy O'Neil, its agents, the 
subscribers maintaining their own lines 
and instruments. Several farmer lines, 
operating in that section, connected with 
the exchange for outside service. 

Milan residents at the hearing asked the 
commission to order the telephone com- 
pany to construct and operate telephone 
facilities in Milan, and to extend the serv- 
ice with Milan and nearby rural commu- 
nities to the Quad-city exchanges. 

The Bell company took the position 
that this service could only be furnished, 
if it were given the field to operate with- 
out opposition of rural lines. 


Missouri Commission Approves 
Proposed Property Transfer. 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion on November 18 approved the joint 
application of the Scotia Telephone Co. 
asking for authority to sell and the South- 
east Missouri Telephone Co. to buy certain 
telephone property located in the counties 
of Madison, Bollinger, Stoddard and But- 
ler in the state of Missouri, and in Clay 
county, Arkansas. 

The Scotia Telephone Co. furnishes ser- 
vice to 552 subscribers on company-owned 
equipment and 342 subscribers on sub- 
scriber-owned equipment, a total of 894. 
The proposed property transfer was re- 
ported to be approved by the majority of 
the citizens in the various towns involved. 

At the hearing on the application, the 
president of the Scotia company testified 
that subscribers of the service at Puxico 
and Advance, Mo., in Stoddard county. 
were given connection with all exchanges 
in that county as a part of the service 
furnished at Puxico and Advance. This 
included service to Zelma, Greenbrier and 
Sturdivant. 

C. W. Boutin, vice-president and general 
manager of the Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co., testified that he was familiar 
with the service furnished, including that 
being rendered in Stoddard county, and 
stated that it would be continued. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIS. 

November 18: Extension of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. plant to provide “efficient 
service” ordered at Milan. At present the 
Illinois Bell furnishes the switchboard and 
operators and the subscribers maintain 
their own lines and instruments. 
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INDIANA. 

November 20: Approval given consoli- 
dation of 14 Indiana telephone companies 
having a valuation of approximately $500,- 
000, now owned by the United Companies 
of Indiana, a subsidiary of the United 
Telephone & Electric Co., Abilene, Kans., 
into a company known as the Union Tele- 
phone Co. 

December 1: Rehearing in Warsaw on 
petition of the Northern Indiana Telephone 
Co. asking the discontinuance of free toll 
service between certain towns in Kosciusko 
county. Following a hearing on April 28, 
the company filed a motion for dismissal 
of the petition which was over-ruled. 

The investigation includes the matter of 
free service between the Public Service 
Telephone Co., of Leesburg, and the Home 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Atwood, the lat- 
ter having exchanges at Atwood and Mil- 
wood; also free service between the North- 
ern Indiana Telephone Co. and exchanges 
involved in this inquiry as well as free 
service with the Tippecanoe Telephone Co. 
and telephone exchanges at Bourbon and 
Mentone. 

KANSAS. 

November 13: Petition filed by citizens 
of Greensburg asking for a reduction in 
rates charged by the Southwest Telephone 
Co. The petition was reported to have 
been signed by 227 subscribers and urged 
that rates be reduced in proportion to the 
fall in commodity prices. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 9: Hearing in Lakeville, Da- 
kota county, on application of Jos. H. Lar- 
son, O. A. Alfson and Nels Storlie, et al., 
requesting reduction in the telephone rate 
for rural service, now in effect at the 
Lakeville exchange of the Central West 
Public Service Co. 

The present rate is $2.00 and the appli- 
cation asks that it be reduced to $1.25. 

December 21: Hearing postponed from 
December 2 on petition of O. B. Sillerud, 
et al. filed April 8, and the petition of 
Alexander Small, et al., filed May 23, re- 
questing an investigation as to the reason- 
ableness of the present rates of $21.00 per 
year gross, or $18.00 net, for rural metallic 
circuit telephones, and $18.00 per year 
gross, or $15.00 net, for rural grounded 
circuit telephones as charged by the Peli- 
can Telephone Co. 

Missour!. 

November 18: Complaint dismissed of 
the commission against the Lawrence 
County Water, Light & Cold Storage Co 
and the Verona Telephone Co. 

November 19: Approval given joint 
application of the Ballwin Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. to sell and the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. to buy all of the prop- 
erty, rights, etc., of the Ballwin company. 

November 19: Approval given joint 
application of the Creve Coeur Mutual 
Telephone Co. to sell and the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. to buy the property 
of the Creve company. 

November 23: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of Earl Clark, et al., against the 
Inter-County Telephone Co., it was ordered 
that the schedule of rates now charged by 
the company are not excessive and will 
not produce an unreasonable return. 

December 9: Hearing in Cassville on 
complaint of the commission against the 
Goodman Telephone Co. in regard to ser- 
vice. A report that the company is oper- 
ating without a certificate of convenience 
and necessity is being investigated. 

December 9: Hearing in Cassville on 
complaint of the public service commission 
against G. E. Davis, owner and manager 
of the Stella Telephone Exchange. 


(Please turn to page 44.) 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





FWD Truck Tested at Purdue 
University Shows Efficiency. 
An announcement has just been made 

of an exhaustive test of an FWD four- 

wheel-drive conducted at Purdue Univer- 
sity of Lafayette, Ind. The overall effi- 


(c) The truck climbed grades of 78 per 
cent. The truck could have climbed steep- 
er grades had not the flow of gasoline been 
cut off because of the angle at which the 
carburetor was tipped. 

The laboratory efficiency test was then 











The FWD 


ciency of the FWD, and the efficiency of 
the various units, such as axles and trans- 
mission, were thoroughly tested. 

It was found that 11.8 per cent of the 
power developed by the motor was re- 
quired to operate the truck; 88.2 per cent 
went into use for work—that is to say, it 
was used in moving or hauling heavy loads, 
or in negotiating bad roads. In other 
words, the FWD truck is 88.2 per cent 
efficient. 

This exhaustive test is permanently re- 
corded in a thesis at Purdue, which was 
written by Lieutenants M. W. Daniel and 
M. K. Kurtz of the field artillery, U.S. A. 
The lieutenants conducted the test and 
wrote the thesis while acquiring their Mas- 
ter of Science degrees at Purdue Univer- 
sity during the year 1930-31. 

They went to the FWD factory at Clin- 
tonville, Wis., and drove an FWD truck to 
the university in order to scientifically test 
its efficiency. One of the standard truck 
models, taken from the regular line of 
production, was selected for this test. Dur- 
ing the test the university authorities had 
complete charge of the truck and were at 
liberty to conduct the test as they saw fit. 

After the truck was driven to Purdue 
University, a distance of 364 miles, it was 
operated on various road tests for a period 
of five months, with the following results: 

(a) Running at a speed of approximate- 
ly 28 miles (47 kilometers) per hour, the 
brakes were applied and the truck was 
-brought to a complete stop within its own 
length. 

(b) The average mileage per gallon of 
gasoline was 5.5 (2.3 kilometers per liter). 





Four—Wheel-Drive Truck Tested at 











Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


conducted, in which it was found that the 
FWD was 88.2 per cent efficient. The 
equipment which was used was considered 
to be the finest and most accurate ever 
constructed for such work. This test is 
said to have been extremely accurate, with 
the assurance that at any time it could be 
re-run with the same results. 


Northern Ohio Exchange at Wil- 
lard to Be Automatic. 
Complete _ Strowger automatic 
office telephone equipment and new auto- 
matic subscribers’ station apparatus — has 
been ordered for Willard, Ohio, by the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. from Auto- 
matic Electric Inc., Chicago, Ill. The new 
exchange equipment includes all the latest 


central 





refinements in automatic telephone equip- 
ment and when installed will constitute one 
of the most complete automatic exchanges 
of its size in the state. 

The equipment use 
plunger line switches, with selectors and 
connectors, and will consist initially of 550 
lines of apparatus. Harmonic ringing will 
permit full selective service on both five- 
and ten-party rural 
A three and four-digit numbering 
scheme will be used initially throughout 
the system. 


will self-aligning 


party lines in town 


lines. 


A new building is now being erected to 
house the new automatic equipment and 
commercial offices of the company. It will 
be constructed of wire-cut tan brick with 
stone trim, steel beams, cement floors and 
roof, making the entire structure completely 
fireproof and thoroughly modern in every 
respect. The site for this building is only 
one-half block from the main 
street, and the set-back from the walk line 
will allow for an ample lawn which will 
be graded and landscaped. 

Opening from one side of the center 
entrance will be a large commercial office 
and customers’ room, equipped with new 
low, cageless counters, pay-station booths 
for the convenience of the public, tables, 
chairs and a drinking fountain. The man- 
ager’s office will occupy the other half of 
the front end of the building. 

The Strowger automatic dial equipment 
will occupy the rear- half of the structure 
on the main floor. Workshop, heating 
plant and quarters for the men will be 
accommodated in the basement. A three- 
truck garage and storage warehouse will 
adjoin the main building in the rear, but 
will be set in from the alley sufficiently to 
provide parking space for company 
and trucks. 


The Northern Ohio Telephone Co. owns 


business 


cars 





Architect’s Drawing of Handsome New Telephone Building Now Being Erected at Wi!- 
lard, Ohio, to House New Automatic Equirment. 
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THE NEW 


1000 PROTECTOR 


A STURDY PROTECTOR FOR 
EXTERIOR MOUNTING 














COVER 4 


Weatherproof, sliding type made 
of heavy zinc. 

















It is rigid and grooved to ride on 
porcelain shaft so that contact with 
fuse clips is impossible. 

Screw catch secures cover to pro- 
tector mounting. 




















Hot-galvanized. Slotted for mount- 
| ing knob to take up slack in ring run of 
ent | drop wire. A great convenience when 
i | mounting on stone, brick or stucco 
<n buildings. 

















f PROTECTOR % 


Staggered fuses give ample space for terminating wires from four telephones 

without any wires touching live parts other than binding posts. Suitable for 

| mounting on buildings and poles. Special Reliable low absorption porcelain used 

| to improve insulation resistance in damp weather. Binding posts treated to pre- 

vent season cracking and are spun over to retain nuts and washers. P495 Self- 
Cleaning Sawtooth Discharge Blocks standard equipment. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES OR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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leciric Company 
3145 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


When communicating with Reliable Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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and operates some 41 exchanges through- 
out northern Ohio. Of these exchanges, 
Delaware, Haskins and Tontogany have 
Strowger automatic operation. 


New Reliable Station Protector for 
Outside Mounting. 

Where to mount the telephone protector 
where no basement is available. has always 
been a problem. Some companies have 
used the conventional telephone protector 
mounted in a_ steel box outside of the 
building. Some have used protectors de- 
signed originally for mounting on the out- 
side of the building but which have parts 
that are not interchangeable with the con- 
ventional indoor protector. 

The Reliable Electric Co. has now made 
available a protector for mounting out of 
doors with all of the essential parts in- 
terchangeable with one of its standard in- 
door protectors. This new weatherproof 
telephone protector is known as type No. 
i000. It embodies several distinct changes 
and improvements in this line. 

The cover is of the sliding type, of heavy 
zinc and grooved to ride on the porce- 
lain shaft so that contact with the line end 
fuse clips is impossible during removal. 
This is a very important feature where 
there is danger of power crosses. The 
cover is secured to the protector mounting 
by means of a screw catch. 

The bracket is made of heavy iron and 
thoroughly galvanized to withstand severe 
weather conditions. This bracket has a 
slot in a raised portion in which the tie 
knob can be mounted and eliminates the 
work of driving a third hole in stone, 
brick or stucco buildings. 

The fuse mounting is a distinct step 
away from usual practice in that a fuse 
is mounted on each side of the upright 


section of the porcelain. This gives ample 
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space in the protector for installing more 
than one pair of drops. 

Where party telephones are close to one 
another they can all be wired to the same 
protector. In many cases this will cut 
down the station costs considerably. The 
hole in the base of the porcelain for the in- 
strument wires can accommodate as many 
as four party drops by simply punching 
out the wax filling in the opening pro- 
vided. 

A special low absorption porcelain is 
used to improve insulation resistance in 
damp weather. All binding -posts are 
treated to prevent season cracking and are 
spun over to retain nuts and washers. The 
P-495 self-cleaning sawtooth discharge 
blocks are standard equipment. 

Descriptive circulars on the No. 1000 
Protector are obtainable upon request to 
the Reliable Electric Co., 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Telephone Men Win the Chance 
Company Golf Trophy. 

H. M. Woodward of Southern Bell Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., defeated R. M. Clayton of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, in the final match of the Chance Co. 


golf tournament on November 20. The 
match was played on the East Lake 
Course, Atlanta, Ga. the course upon 


which Bobby Jones started his career. 

The Chance Co. golf tournament began 
early in April and the semi-finals closed 
September 20. Scores were turned in from 
all parts of the United States. Each score 
was attested by a professional. More than 
500 golfers took part in this contest. The 
results of the tournament were as follows: 
D division: First, R. M. Clayton, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; second, W. K. Grove, Kansas 
City, Mo.; third, G. W. Hagen, Covington, 














H. M. Woodward, Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Birmingham, Ala., and R. 
M. Clayton, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Winners of Chance Co. Golf Tourney. 
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Ky. C division: First, H. M. Woodward. 
Birmingham, Ala.; second, R. E. Ells- 
worth, Lincoln, Neb.; third, J. M. Gill- 
ham, Portland, Ore. 

The winner of the first prize of each 
division received a set of six Kroydon 
shock-proof irons; the seconds received two 
wooden clubs of any make and model de- 
sired; the thirds réceived two dozen Silver 
King golf balls each; and 50 runner-ups 
received a leather bridge card box. The 
first winners of the two divisions played a 
final match for a large 29%-inch golf 
trophy. 

The tournament was conducted in. tw 
divisions. In the C division the consumers 
of the Chance Co. products were placed 
and in the D division the distributors. It 
was limited to those engaged in the electri- 
cal industry. 


“Dig Below the Surface” Is Well- 
Timed Advice. 

The front page of the Addressograph- 
Multigraph News, published by the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., of Chicago, 
carries a striking picture of a dejected 
miner beside a slowly-moving stream of 
water where he has been vainly panning 
for gold. The picture carries the title. 
“When the Surface Gold is Gone.” Below 
the picture is given a complete description 
of the tragic life of an unsuccessful gold 
prospector whose pot of gold was just up 
the next gully—just beyond the next range. 

The written description says in part: 
“Near Downieville, Calif., John Sykes 
sank a hole as deep as a man working 
alone would dare to go, and got such a 
poor showing that he sold out to three 
miners for $100. Two feet deeper the 
new owners began to take out gold; in 60 
days they took out $60,000.” 

This case is representative of many men 
in every enterprise who never take the 
time and trouble to dig below the surface. 
The richest finds are most often down at 
bed rock—in the hard pan. 

The description ended with an applica- 
tion of the story to present-day conditions 
as follows: 

“Inside and outside your place of busi- 
ness, use methods demanded by today’s 
economic conditions. The surface gold is 
gone. New equipment and more concen- 
trated effort will hit the lode and ‘cradle 
out’ the profits that others, less aggressive. 
have overlooked.” 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, November 30: Copper— 
Steadier; electrolytic spot and future. 
6%c. Tin—Easy; spot and nearby, $21.50: 
future, $21.65. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f. o. b 
eastern Pennsylvania, $14.50@16.00; Buf- 
falo, $14.50@15.00; Alabama, $11.00@13.00. 
Lead—Steady; spot New York, 3.85c: 
East St. Louis, 3.65c. Zinc—Steady; East 


St. Louis spot and future, 3.12c. Anti- 
mony, 6.50@6.62c. Quicksilver, $68.00G 


72.00. 
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They always come back for more” 


JUST like the telephone switchboard, the Columbia Gray Label Telephone 


Dry Cell is busy day and night. Its ceaseless activity is what makes it the 


ideal battery for telephone use. When the receiver hook is up, you get a 


healthy, quick response. When it is down, the battery immediately rebuilds 


most of the energy consumed. 


There are no foreign ingredients that set up internal circuits and waste 


energy. The gauge of the zinc is thicker. The “bead” protects against 


bulging towards the top. Scientific construction, by manufacturers with 


more than thirty years’ experience at battery making, makes Columbia 


Gray Label Dry Cells the universal choice for telephone use. 
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NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City 
New York San Francisco 
Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide (oohomwmea Corporation 
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Day’s Life on Standard Light Intermittent Test is 

expressed in percentages based on Columbia Gray 

Label as 100%. The Eveready Long Life battery 

shows 118% or plus service, but also carries a 
higher price. 
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When communicating with National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 











Oklahoma Town Cut to Common Battery 


Modern Building Houses New Equipment of the Western Telephone Corp., 
at Watonga, Okla.—-Stromberg-Carlson Common Battery Switchboard, Having 
Three Sections, Installed—Local Business Men Show Appreciation at Banquet 


By H. W. Hubenthal, 


Engineer, Oklahoma Utilities Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


On Saturday, October 10, the new office 
quarters and central office of the Western 
Telephone Corp. at Watonga, Okla., were 
formally opened to the public. More than 
a thousand people of Watonga and sur- 
rounding towns viewed and inspected the 
new local facilities. 

The office is housed in a modern two- 
story brick building within one block of 





View of the Equipment Room in the New 
Telephone Building at Watonga, Okla. 


the business district. It is most conve- 
niently located for centralized distribution 
of service lines, both to the business and 
residence sections of the town. The prop- 
erty consists of one-quarter of a block of 
ground, affording ample storage room for 
line materials and parking space. 

The manager’s and cashier’s office, pub- 
lic waiting room and operating room are on 
the ground floor of the building. A com- 
modious operator’s restroom has been pro- 
vided. The plant and equipment room and 
storeroom are located in the rear of the 
building. 

The new central office equipment con- 
sists of a Stromberg-Carlson non-feature 
multiple common battery board. There 
are three sections having an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 1,600 lines. Special equipment 
consists of 20 rural and 15 toll lines, all 
lamp-ended. There are 15 universal type 
cord circuits to each position. A _ stand- 
ard Stromberg-Carlson No. 1-B convertor 
in duplicate furnishes the ringing equip- 
ment. 

The central office battery, supplying cur- 
rent for the operation of the plant, con- 
sists of a G. E. rectifier charging unit and 


a storage battery of 11 cells Exide type E. 
M. G. O. 7. The power board is of panel 
type, black slate. 

The plant maintenance department also 
includes complete wire chief testing 
equipment. 

The outside plant, as well as the central 
office equipment, has been completely re- 
built, including full metallic cable lines. 
All wires enter the office building under- 
ground. The cables terminating in the 
central office have a capacity of 1,050 pairs, 
or 2,100 wires. This gives the company a 
surplus capacity to take care of nearly 
double the number of subscribers now con- 
nected to the exchange. 

The plant was cut over from magneto to 
manual common battery operation on Sep- 


tember 12 last without a single case of | 


trouble. The investment in the new plant 
represents an outlay of more than $60,000 
and includes all new telephones as well as 
new central office and outside pole line 
equipment. 

The exchange was open for inspection 
on October 10 from 10 a. 'm. to 9 p. m. 
There were cigars for the men, flowers 
for the women and ice cream for the 
youngsters. In the evening the business 
men of Watonga tendered a banquet to the 
officers of the Western Telephone Corp. in 
appreciation of the company’s progressive 
spirit in giving Watonga this modern tele- 
phone equipment and service. 











Power Board Installed at Watonga, Okla., 
Exchange. 


Following the dinner, Toastmaster Major 
Falkenstine of Watonga introduced ‘H. J. 
Clark, vice-president and general manager ; 
I. F. Krehbiel, assistant general manager ; 
E. E. Miles, state superintendent; H. F. 
Rehg, director of public relations, and 
Harry ByBee, district manager, all of the 
Western Telephone Corp.; Pete Wine- 
miller, sales engineer, and D. C. Combs, 
state representative, both of Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. All responded 


New Stromberg-Carlson Multiple Common Battery Switchboard Installed at Watonga, 
Okla., by the Western Telephone Corp. 
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CABLE 


and 60,000 other items 


The guarantee of quality implied by the name Western 
Electric on Western Electric lead-covered cable has long 
been recognized by the telephone industry. But equally 


important is the additional endorsement of Graybar—an 





endorsement that in- 
sures the quality of Grayba aR 
60,000electrical items 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y¥. 
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Can a pair of pliers 


be a “‘Pal’’? 
You bet they can! 



















Jaws double _ cross-milled— 
to give a sure grip with 
light pressure. 


Cutters hand-edged and — 
stoned, sharp and  per- 
fectly matched, making 


every cutting job an easy 
one. 


Easy-riding joints. Jaws 
“fall open” at a touch. You 
don’t have to pry them 
apart. 


Insulation stripper—_— — 
between handles. 





Fashioned han- 
dles, curved and 
rounded to fit 
your hand with- 
out bruising. 


' Width between 
handles allows little 
finger (even with 
gloved hand) to 
slip in between 
handle tips for 
opening jaws. 


WE have often told you about the strength and 
durability of Vacuum Grip Lineman Pliers. 
Today we tell you that they’re the greatest all- 
around helpers ever put into the hands of the 
Lineman. 

You don’t have to force these pliers to do their 
work. They are designed to take care of every 
pliers job that a lineman is called on to do—with 
speed, precision, hand-comfort and the least pos- 
sible exertion. 

You respect them for their fine quality and effi- 
ciency. You become attached to them because that 
efficiency makes them a real “Pal.” 


Vacuum Grip Lineman Pliers 


No. 56—6”. No. 57—7” 
No. 53 (Popular Model) 8%”. 
No. 59 (Heavy Duty) 9%”. 
No. 158 (Sleeve Twisters in Handles) 81”. 
Lineman’s or Company Name etched 
FREE on handle of every pair. 


If you buy your own tools, write to us for prices on pat- 
terns listed above. If your Company furnishes your tools, 
ask your Purchasing Agent to get in touch with us. 


FORGED STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
NEWPORT, PA. 


acuum Gri 
V Pliers _ 


NEARLY A MILLION 





Built UPtoa 
Standard- 
Not DOWNtoa 
Price 









IN USE 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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with remarks appropriate to the occasion. 
Mr. Clark especially expressed his great 
appreciation for the hospitality of the 
citizens of Watonga, and stated that he 
was glad to have had the opportunity to 
supply this modern service to Watonga. 
A number of local business men, includ- 
ing Chas. O. Frye, editor, Watonga Repub- 
lican; E. H. Lookabaugh, county judge, 
and E. T. Hoberecht, president, First Bank 
& Trust Co., also made short talks, prais- 
ing the spirit of the Western Telephone 


TELEPHONY 


Corp. and thanking them for providing 
Watonga with modern telephone service. 
Other out-of-town guests and telephone 
people were: M. A. Sanders, Oklahoma 
City, connecting company agent, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; Willard 
Clark, district manager, Guymon, and 
Dwight Cochran, Kingfisher, manager, 
Western Telephone Corp.; W. G. Smith- 
peter, Geary, manager, Geary Telephone 
Co.; Harold Hubbard, editor, i ae 
Times, and Mrs. H. Hubbard; L. 


Vol. 101. No. 23 
Machlan, Oklahoma City, manager, secur 
ties department, Western Telephone Corp., 
and H. W. Hubenthal, Oklahoma City. 
engineer, Oklahoma Utilities Association. 
The Western Telephone Corp., of which 
Nathan L. Jones of Salina, Kans., is presi- 
dent and H. J. Clark, vice-president and 
general manager, owns extensive toll lines 
and operates 168 telephone exchanges in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Texas. Twenty-seven of these 
exchanges are located in Oklahoma. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


Mau.tpin, S. C.—The Mauldin Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000. -j. M. Griffin is president ; 
C. J. McKinney, vice-president, and H. S. 
Morgan, secretary and treasurer. 

Pierre, S. D.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed here by the Athol Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., formed to purchase a rural 
line now operated by the Northville Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., which is adjacent to 
Athol in Spink and Faulk counties. 

The directors are: J. D. Pingle, Ray- 
mond Reinecke and Eben Young, all of 
Athol. The new company was organized 
without capital stock. 


Financial. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—At the November meet- 
ing of the directors of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. a dividend of $2.00 per 
share was declared, payable December 31, 
1931, to stockholders of record December 
30, 1931. 

GENEVA, Ounto.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Geneva Tele- 
phone Co. on November 25, the semi-an- 
nual dividend of 3 per cent on the common 
stock of the company was declared pay- 
able December 15 to stockholders of record 
December 1. 

The net income for the first 10 months 
of this year justifies the continuation of 
the dividend payment, according to a state- 
ment of the company. A. Searle is 
president; A. W. Chamberlain, secretary; 
and J. C. Boush, general manager. 


Construction. 

Cuicaco, ILtt.—At its November meet- 
ing the board of directors of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. approved expenditures 
of $147,270 for additions and betterments 
to the telephone plant in the city of Chi- 
cago, and $260,203 for the territory outside 
of Chicago, making a total of $407,473. 
This brings the total amount approved for 
such additions and betterments so far this 
year to $18,623,559. 

MarsEILLEs, Itt.—A new switchboard 
has been installed in the local exchange of 
the Marseilles Telephone Co. The offices 
of the company were recently moved into a 
newer building which had been remodeled 
and redecorated. 

NAPPANEE, INp.—The Nappanee Tele- 
phone Co. is now engaged in placing its 
wires underground. 

Marcus, Iowa.—Improvements are be- 
ing made in the local exchange of the 
West Iowa Telephone Co. 


Mason City, lowa.— Approximately 
$60,000 are to be expended by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for additions 
and improvements in the local exchange 
system. The work is expected to extend 
well into 1932. 

LovIsvILLE, Ky.—The Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. plans to spend 
$4,000,000 before the end of 1932 for re- 
vision of its Louisville system, it was 
announced recently by officials of the com- 
pany. The expenditure will be made in 
changing to the dial system of operation. 

OscroLa, lowa.—More than 70 men have 
been working in and near Elliott on a new 
telephone line being erected by the Mis- 
souri Valley Pipe Line Co., which is being 
built from Osceola to Omaha, Neb. The 
line is being completed rapidly. 

Boston, Mass.—At the regular monthly 
appropriation meeting in November the 
executive committee of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. authorized the 
expenditure of $1,508,687 for new construc- 
tion and improvements in plant necessary 
to meet the demand for service. 

For Massachusetts the appropriations ag- 


gregate $1,152,371: for Rhode Island, 
$136,641; for Maine, $89,721; for New 
Hampshire, $68,047; and for Vermont, 
$61,907. 


Of the amount authorized, $240,107 was 
appropriated for central office equipment; 
$158,158 for exchange lines; $40,781 for 
toll lines; and $1,069,641 to cover the cost 
of hundreds of routine additions to plant 
in all parts of the company’s territory. 

New York, N. Y.—The expenditure of 
$563,360 for new construction throughout 
the state was authorized by the board of 
directors of the New York Telephone Co., 
at the regular monthly meeting held No- 
vember 25. This brings the total appro- 
priated for this purpose during the first 11 
months of the year to $58,603,280, of which 
$45,096,980 has been provided for the ex- 


tension of facilities in the metropolitan 
area. ‘ 
Miscellaneous. 
Cuicaco, Itt.—The Midwest States 


Utilities Co. was placed in receivership in- 


the United States District Court here on 
November 9. Lon J. Jester, vice-president 
and general manager of the company, was 
appointed receiver in equity by Judge 
James H. Wilkerson. The company oper- 
ates some 29,000 telephones located in Ili- 
nois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Minnesota and Texas. 

LAFAYETTE, INp.—The headquarters of 
the Indiana Associated Telephone Corp., 


which owns and operates systems in 28 
cities, have been moved here from Elkhart. 
Frank O. Cuppy, former manager of the 
Lafayette Telephone Co., has been made 
manager of the new organization, it has 
been announced. 


SaLeM, Inp.—W. C. Corman, of North 
Vernon, succeeds, Stanley Collins as man- 
ager of the local exchange of the Southern 
Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. 
Collins was transferred to Seymour. 

BaAxTeR Sprincs, Kans.—This city has 
been made general headquarters of six 
telephone companies operating in the states 
of Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. The companies are owned by the 
Associated Telephone Utilities System. 

The companies involved are: Kansas 
State Telephone Co., which serves Baxter 
Springs, Columbus, Galena and Scammon, 
Kans.; the Central Missouri Telephone 
Co., serving towns-in the vicinity of War- 
rensburg and Lexington, Mo.; the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co., serving southeastern 
Missouri; the Kearney Telephone Co., 
serving central Missouri; the Arkansas 
Associated Telephone Co., serving eastern 
Arkansas; and the Southwestern Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., serving central and 
western Oklahoma. 


Coxato, Minn.—The Howard Lake-Co- 
kato Telephone Co. is reported to have 
purchased the Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Stockholm, including 113 telephones. 

CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo.—A telephone cable 
of the Southeast Missouri Telephone Co. 
was destroyed by fire recently when a 
building on East Fourth street burned 
down. Approximately 120 telephones were 
put out of commission. The heat melted 
the lead cable and the paper insulation 
inside the cable caught on fire burning out 
60 feet of wire. 

The damage was repaired in record time 
as soon as the fire died down. John Pettit. 
local manager, with two other workmen, 
worked steadily until the telephones had 
all been reconnected. 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—A movement is 
under way in this city to establish what 
is believed to be the first municipal 
telephone system in North Carolina. The 
proposition has been turned over to the 
city’s public works commission, which is 
studying the question. 

The telephone service here is now being 
furnished by the Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The company’s franchis¢ 
will expire next July and has not as yet 
been renewed, although a new franchise 
is now under consideration. 
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Are Your Poles 
Costing Too Much? 


Continual replacement and maintenance 
expense can be eliminated if you specify 
National Lumber & Creosoting Co. Poles. 
Pressure Creosoted for many years of trou- 
ble-free service, they are your assurance of 
long life at lower unit cost per year. Com- 
plete information and free pole book on 
request. Write today. 


National Lumber & Creosoting Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: TEXARKANA, , ARK.-TEX 

SALES OFFICES TREATING “PLANTS 
Texarkana. Tex. Houston, T: 

Pleeey (P.O. Cal. Perk. 0) 1 

Salida, Colo. Denver, Colo. 





le 
City, Me 
Sepenor We 








INDOOR 
OUTDOOR 


STATION 
PROTECTOR 


TYPE O-7 
e 


Mounted outdoors it 
keeps high potential out 
of subscriber's premises. 


COO 








Adequate protection at 
low first cost and low 
maintenance cost. 


Always accessible when 
mounted outdoors. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Trademark 


On Pliers—on leather goods—on 
Climbers—on all equipment of 
the lineman you will invariably 
find the Klein trademark. 


Mathias & Sons 


3200 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 











Transmission Networks 
and Wave Filters 


By 
T. E. SHEA, B. S., M. S. 


Member of the Technical Staff, 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
The calculation and design of tele- 
phone networks and wave filters are 
fully presented in this book, written by 
Mr. T. E. Shea of Bell Telephone La- 
boratories. It embodies the most re- 
cent developments in this field as well 
as the standard practice. ‘The Tele- 
phone Equipment of 1929,” “The New 
Science Telephony,’’ “Transmission 
Networks and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting Engineering” are 
a few of the subjects capably dis- 
cussed in this valuable book. 

Send for This Book Today! 
We recommend it as of great interest 
and value to every telephone man. 
512 entiiies> T poesia 





Telephone Wabash 8604 








TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 S. Dearborn 8t. Chicago, Ill 





Please mention TELEPHONY when 


communicating 





(Rainier: 


AMERICAN CROSS ARM & CONDUIT CO. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS IN THE WORLD 


Mills on Pacific Coast—Atlantic Coast—Texas 
Factories at Chicago, Kansas City, Newark 


CREOSOTED YELLOW PINE 
CROSS ARMS and CONDUIT 


Locust Pins — Oak Brackets 


OFFICES—20 North Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 
220 Broadway—NEW YORK 











Rie: (ROSS) ARM. 


TRADE"MARK 








with its advertisers. 











During recent years 
I have been privileged 
N to appraise Telephone 

Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 














We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


or will publish your directory complete 


DAYTON, 
OHIO 





L.M. BERRY & C 








CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


AMERICAN TELECHRONOMETER CO. 
White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
bmn’ 7 ¢ - we - GAS 
ATER - RAILW 
E.R... 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 
Ww. ©. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 











EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


EFFECTIVE in maintaining your under- 
ground and aerial cable in perfect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INC. INDIANA 























J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 

Financial Investigations, Organization, 

and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, rw .. I. E. E. 


oo us G. 
2130 Bankers Bide. ‘ates 











TELEPHONY 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 33.) 

December 11: Hearing in Urbana on 
complaint of the public service commission 
against the Urbana Telephone Co. and the 
Osage Valley Telephone Co. alleging un- 
satisfactory service. The complaint 
charges that there is insufficient equipment 
to enable rendition of adequate service. An 
investigation of the service is now under 
way. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 24: Applications filed by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Western 
Union Telegraph Co., for authority to offer 
telephone-telegraph-teletypewriter service 
to patrons in Nebraska. 

November 25: In the matter of the 
application of the Thedford Telephone ex- 
change for authority to readjust rates; it 
appearing that the company desires to re- 
duce the existing authorized rate of $1.50 
a month for rural service in its Antelope 
Valley district to $1.25 for those who own 
their own stub lines, while retaining the 
rate of $1.50 a month for all others, the 
application is found to be reasonable and 
authority given as asked. 

November 25: Application filed by the 
Union Telephone Co. of Union for au- 
thority to charge 50 cents a month in addi- 
tion to present authorized rates where 
monophone is desired. 


NortH CAROLINA. 

November 17: Interstate Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. ordered to give residents of 
Hope Valley, a suburb of Durham, the 
same telephone service that is rendered in 
Durham and at the same rate plus the 
mileage rate from Durham to Hope Valley. 


OuI0. 

November 21: Application filed by the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone Co. ask- 
ing authority to reduce its short-term 
rentals from $10 to $4 in Cincinnati and 
from $6 to $3 in suburbs. 

November 23: The Chillicothe Tele- 
phone Co. asked approval for increased 
rates for a service in Frankfort. The ap- 
plication was supplemented by a petition 
signed by two-thirds of the subscribers, 
who asked installation of automatic tele- 
phones. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 14: Rates of Southwestern 
States Telephone Co. ordered reduced in 
Grandfield, Comanche and Cement, Okla. 
Business rates in each town are decreased 
from $3.50 to $3 a month and residence 
from $2 to $1.75. Rates for rural multi- 
party line service at Grandfield and Co- 
manche were reduced from $1.50 to $1.25. 
New schedule became effective December 1. 

November 14: Rates of Southwest Tel- 
ephone Co. ordered reduced at Devol. Bus- 
iness rates are decreased from $3.50 to $3 
a month, residence from $2 to $1.75, and 
rural from $1.50 to $1.25. 

November 20: Complaint filed by the 
city of Ponca City asking for a reduction 
of telephone rates charged by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

November 27: Hearing in Tulsa on com- 
plaint of the city of Tulsa vs. the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to fix rates 
for the Vern exchange. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

December 2: Hearing in Pittsburgh in 
the reparations case involving the Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone Corp., successor to the 
Johnstown Telephone Co. The appeal from 
an alleged surcharge by the Johnstown 
company was argued by counsel for the 
company and attorneys for the subscribers. 
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TELEPHONE DIRECTORY & 





, ADVERTISING COMPANY , 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 


vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office 
Telephone Bldg. Kansas — 
Wichita, Kans. Ft. Wayne, Ind. i 
816 Brown Bidg. 212 Guarantee Bldg. 1001 Ww. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountante 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 

















Res.U.8. Pat. Of. 
TELEPHONE 


Lamp Di 
Hygrade Sylvania Gap. 4-3 -y 5 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 






















| CHAPMAN 


Waal i pal LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
MADE BY 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 





